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O  Better  grades  but  not  better  students  /  Students  are 
making  higher  grades,  but  they're  learning  less.  That's 
the  consensus  of  many  educators  today,  and  UNC-G  is 
no  exception.  It's  partly  due  to  grade  inflation,  a 
phenomenon  that  grew  out  of  the  student  activist  period 
of  the  late  sixties.  A  special  committee  of  the  Academic 
Cabinet  has  been  studying  the  problem  on  the  Greensboro 
campus  and  has  come  up  with  some  suggestions  for 
change. 

Ols  the  UNC-G  faculty  better?  Yes  /  Teaching  on  a  uni- 
versity campus  involves  a  dual  commitment:  to  research 
and  to  teaching.  Using  the  traditional  barometer  to 
measure  excellence.  Dean  Robert  Miller  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  finds  the  faculty  is  indeed  better 
and  explains  why. 

Ols  the  UNC-G  faculty  better?  No  /  Warren  Ashby  has 
seen  changes  in  both  faculty  and  students  in  his  27 
years  on  campus.  As  director  of  the  Residential  College, 
he  has  had  a  unique  opportunity  to  observe  both  student 
and  teacher,  and  he  feels  neither  measures  up  to  some 
of  the  standards  of  the  past. 

O  Stopping  out  /  Getting  a  college  education  is  an  off-again- 
on-again  thing  for  many  students.  Hundreds  are  dropping 
out  each  semester,  most  of  them  returning  eventually  to 
complete  work  for  a  degree. 


0  From  Turkey  to  the  East  Room  /  The  grandeur  of  the 
White  House  is  a  far  cry  from  the  eastern  North  Carolina 
farm  where  Mary  Emma  Powell  grew  up.  Now  the  wife  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz,  she  writes  about  her 
life  in  the  nation's  capital. 

(£)  How  do  men  regard  women  in  the  office  /  It  depends  on 
the  age  of  the  male  according  to  Pam  Ackerman  Brown, 
an  NCNB  executive.  She  also  describes  what  it  takes  to 
get  out  of  the  secretarial  pool  and  into  the  Executive 
Wing. 

^  "His"  and  "Hers"  in  Education  /  As  more  men  invade  the 
education  field,  women  are  finding  administrative  jobs 
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tion in  public  schools. 
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Better  grades 

but  not  better  students 


Dr.  Harriet  Kupferer  '43 


For  some  years  the  faculty  at  UNC-G,  as  well  as  at 
other  schools,  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country,  have  talked  about  the  poor  quality  of  students, 
their  inability  to  write  or  to  express  themselves  coherent- 
ly. At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  trend  toward 
higher  grades.  This  paradox  in  higher  education  is 
labeled  grade  inflation.  This  contradition  demands  ex- 
planation. 

Our  students  continue  to  score  better  than  the  na- 
tional average  on  SAT  scores  but  the  decline  is  e\ident. 
An  official  from  the  Testing  Center  at  Princeton  has 
observed  that  possibly  women  are  pulling  down  the 
average  score.  More  women  who  are  less  well  pre- 
pared are  seeking  admission  to  colleges  and  universities. 
Others  blame  the  public  schools,  beset  by  hectoring 
problems  in  the  past  decade.  Some  educators  believe 
the  tests  themselves  are  at  fault.  Recent  research  on 
performance  and  family  size  offers  promise  of  another 
explanation. 

But  falling  SAT  scores  are  only  half  of  the  prob- 
lem. How  do  we  interpret  the  increased  grade  point 
average?  Some  of  it  coincided  with  the  escalation  of 
the  Vietnam  War.  Student  sit-ins  and  protests,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  curricula  and  grading  practices, 
brought  about  changes  in  grading  practices.  On  some 
campuses  an  F  grade  was  not  averaged  into  the  GPA. 
On  others,  D's  were  not  calculated. 

Two  major  changes  in  grading  were  initiated  at 
UNC-G  —  not,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  in  response  to 
pressure.  The  first  was  the  Pass/Non  Pass  grade.  Aside 
from  courses  in  one's  major,  a  student  could  elect  in  his 
college  career  to  put  a  stipulated  number  of  courses  on 
Pass/Non  Pass.  This  meant  that  if  he  did  not  pass  die 
course,  he  received  no  credit  but  did  not  have  the  F 
averaged  in  his  Grade  Point  Average.  If  he  passed  the 
course,  he  received  credit  but  no  quality  points.  As  a 
consequence,  many  courses  perceived  to  be  difficult 
were  put  on  Pass/Non  Pass  to  meet  requirements. 

The  other  significant  change  we  made  was  to  permit 
students  to  withdraw  from  a  course  without  penalty, 
if  he  were  passing,  up  until  the  final  day  of  insti-uction. 
The  results  of  this  are  clear.  Students  dropped  the 
courses  in  which  they  were  earning  a  C  or  D,  and  it 
has  been  reported  that  a  few  dropped  those  in  which 
they  were  earning  a  B.  These  two  innoxations  are  xaew- 
ed  to  have  resulted  in  higher  grade  point  averages. 
That  we  undertook  a  major  curriculum  revision  in  1971 
may  have  been  a  variable  in  the  equation  too.  We 
instituted    hour    requirements    within    the    three    areas 


of  knowledge.  Humanities,  Science/Math,  and  Social 
Sciences,  and  eliminated  specific  required  courses.  As 
a  result,  students  could  choose  courses  which  they  per- 
ceived to  be  more  compatible  with  their  interests  and 
abilities.  One  can  assume  that  given  these  circum- 
stances, perfoiTnance  might  be  higher. 

These  policies  did  no  doubt  affect  the  G.P.A.,  but 
the  question  still  remains:  Are  instructors  giving  more 
A  and  B  grades  than  they  did  in  times  past?  On  a 
nation-wide  basis  there  seems  to  be  some  e\'idence  that 
they  are.  At  \'assar,  81  percent  of  all  1974  grades  were 
A's  and  B's.  At  Amherst,  the  figure  was  85  percent. 
Nationally,  students  have  come  to  regard  C's  as  punitive 
rather  than  indicative  of  average  performance.  The 
"gentleman's  C,"  the  gentleladies  too,  has  vanished 
from  the  scene. 

Glen  A.  Cosby  comments  on  the  change  in  the  mean- 
ings of  the  traditional  letter  grades.  He  says  in  the 
Waslurig,ton  State  University  Hilltopics:  "A-plus  is  really 
B,  B  is  really  C-minus,  C  is  D-minus  and  a  D  means  the 
student  attended  for  at  least  half  the  semester.  F  means 


TABLE 

1 

Grade  Distribution  for  All  Students 

by  Course 

Level 

Fall  Semesters 

Total  Earned 

Course  Level 

Grades  Counted 

%A  +  %B 

%F 

Toward  GPA 

Grades 

Grades 

GPA 

100-200 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1964 

14060 

41.5 

4.6 

2.30 

1957 

16510 

44.3 

4.0 

2.33 

1970 

18174 

55.9 

3.0 

2.59 

1972 

16126 

63.1 

3.1 

2.68 

1973 

15728 

63.5 

3.9 

2.68 

1974 

16316 

64.9 

3.7 

2.72 

1975 

16864 

64.4 

3.5 

2.71 

300-400 

1964 

4150 

71.6 

.8 

2.97 

1967 

4948 

70.5 

1.1 

2.94 

1970 

5760 

73.9 

1.4 

2.97 

1972 

6890 

75.1 

1.4 

3.06 

1973 

7795 

75.3 

1.5 

3.05 

1974 

8513 

73.9 

1.5 

3.02 

1975 

8798 

71.1 

2.3 

2.96 

500 

1964* 

1223 

74.1 

1.4 

2.94 

1967* 

1550 

73.8 

1.5 

2.96 

1970* 

2609 

80.7 

2.0 

3.13 

1972 

1598 

80.6 

.7 

3.13 

1973 

1856 

78.2 

1.3 

3.07 

1974 

1873 

76.3 

1.9 

3.03 

1975 

2234 

74.9 

2.2 

3.01 

*lncludes  both 

undergraduate  and 

graduate 

students. 
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the  student  forgot  to  complete  the  paper  work  to  with- 
draw." 

Is  there  reason  to  think  that  this  has  also  occuned 
at  UNC-G?  A  look  at  the  statistics  (Table  I)  over  11  years 
suggests  that  we  have  not  been  immune.  The  a\'erages 
come  from  all  departments  within  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  five  professional  schools:  Nursing, 
Home  Economics,  Business  and  Economics,  Music,  and 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  Within  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  six  of  the  departments 
decreased  their  percentages  of  A's  and  B's  from  1964- 
1976.  On  balance,  however,  the  figures  demonstrate  that 
the  trend  is  manifested  at  UNC-G,  especially  in  the 
freshman-sophomore  level  courses.  It  might  be  reasoned 
that  in  upper  division  courses  most  students  are  in  their 
major  and  Ijy  self-selection   should  do  better. 

Now  that  the  evidence  has  accumulated  which  sup- 
ports the  contention  that  the  G.P.A.  no  longer  means 
what  it  once  did  and  that  it  has  risen  while  achieve- 
ment on  SAT's  has  diminished,  institutions  are  searching 
for  ways  to  correct  the  situation.  We  are  no  exception. 

In  December  1975,  Chancellor  James  S.  Ferguson 
proposed  to  the  Academic  Cabinet  that  a  study  be 
undertaken  to  examine  admissions,  enrollment,  and 
academic  performance  as  they  were  related  to  the  goals 
of  the  University.  The  fundamental  questions  posed 
were: 

"Is  the  educational  experience  at  UNC-G  translating 
into  the  intellectual  and  professional  development  of 
its  students?  Does  such  growth  occur  in  tenns  of  'Uni- 
versity standards'?  What  quantitative  and  qualitative  re- 
quirements should  we  have  in  order  to  provide  an 
effective  educational  experience  for  our  students?  How 
do  we  measure  results?" 

The  Cabinet  approved  the  proposal  and  appointed  a 
Steering  Committee  and  three  subcommittees  to  begin 
work  at  once.  Professor  Rosemaiy  McGee  chaired  the 
subcommittee  which  examined  undergraduate  admission 
policies  and  practices.  The  subcommittee  studying  grad- 
ing practices  and  requirements  for  the  academic  pro- 
gress of  tmdergraduates  was  led  by  Professor  Mildred 
Johnson.  Professor  Alvin  Scaff  was  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  reviewed  the  graduate  school. 

The  Steering  Committee  convened  in  weekly  meet- 
ings. Initially,  its  discussions  centered  on  how  best  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  given  by  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Academic  Cabinet.  Once  the  necessaiy  steps  were 
identified,  the  Steering  Committee  and  the  subcommit- 
tees went  to  work. 


The  Steering  Committee  in  its  weekly  meetings  con- 
sulted with  officials  of  the  administration  who  were 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  the  areas  under 
study.  Dr.  Stanley  Jones,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs;  Dr.  Herbert  Wells,  assistant  to  tlie  Vice  Chancel- 
lor for  Academic  Affairs;  Dr.  Bert  Goldman,  Dean  of 
Academic  Advising;  and  Dr.  Robert  Hites,  Director  of 
Admissions,  visited  the  committee.  Dr.  Jean  Eason  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  Alexander  each  provided  the  committee  with 
written  summaries  of  the  activities  of  their  offices.  Two 
representatives  from  the  Office  of  Education  Testing, 
Princeton,  were  entertained  by  the  committee. 

Drawing  on  the  work  of  the  subcommittees  which 
also  met  weekly,  the  Steering  Committee  constructed 
an  opinion  survey  questionnaire  which  was  circulated 
to  members  of  the  faculty  council.  Approximately  65% 
response  was  received;  the  data  were  processed  by  the 
Office  of  Institutional  Research.  By  reviewing,  discuss- 
ing, and  examining  the  information  obtained  from  the 
consultants  from  the  questionnaire  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  three  subcommittees,  the  Steering  Committee  de- 
rived a  number  of  recommendations.  While  many  pro- 
posals were  made  which,  if  adopted,  v\'ill  affect  several 
aspects  of  University  policy,  the  most  salient  deal  with 
grading  practices,  admission,  and  continuing  in  the 
University. 

After  lengthy  debate,  the  Steering  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Pass/Non  Pass  option  be  continued 
but  with  some  marked  curtailments  in  its  practice.  It  is 
important  to  mention  here  that  a  committee  from  the 
Student  Government  Association  had  been  considering 
this  option  last  year  and  had  submitted  its  plan  to  the 
Academic  Cabinet  in  the  spring  of  1976.  The  revised 
plan  is  essentially  that  recommended  by  the  students. 
The  declaration  to  put  a  course  on  Pass/Non  Pass  must 
be  made  at  the  time  of  registration  or  within  the  first 
four  weeks  of  instruction.  Moreover,  no  course  required 
by  either  the  University,  college,  school  or  major  may 
be  so  designated.  Whether  a  course  is  on  Pass/Non  Pass 
will  be  held  in  confidence  by  the  Registrar.  This  stipu- 
lation was  occasioned  by  hints  that  some  instructors 
may  have  applied  different  standards  to  students  who 
had  selected  the  Pass/Non  Pass.  These  are  the  most 
significant  changes  in  the  operation  of  this  policy.  Fac- 
ulty response  to  the  question  of  retaining  the  Pass/Non 
Pass  option  was  rather  evenly  divided  for  and  against. 
Thus  the  committee  viewed  these  proposals  as  a  reason- 
able compromise. 

The  most  hotly  debated  issue  both  in  the  committee 


and,  in  the  past  few  years,  by  the  faculty  was  the  pohcy 
surrounding  withdrawal  from  a  course.  In  the  spring  of 
1971  the  Faculty  Council  accepted  a  proposal  from  the 
Student  Government  Association  regarding  dropping 
courses.  It  stated  that  any  time  during  the  semester 
after  the  first  four  weeks  and  prior  to  Reading  Day, 
a  student  may  elect  to  drop  a  course.  If  the  instructor 
reports  that  the  student  is  not  failing,  the  course  may  be 
dropped  without  penalty.  The  period  of  time  when  a 
student  may  withdraw  from  a  course  without  penalty, 
regardless  of  this  standing,  is  the  first  four  weeks.  For 
the  last  five  years  this  has  been  the  practice.  It  has  be- 
come increasingly  apparent  that  this  withdrawal  policy 
more  than  anything  else  contributed  to  the  rising  grade 
point  averages.  The  data  in  Table  II  support  this 
contention. 

TABLE  II 

A  Summaiy  of  Courses  Dropped  With  and 

Without  Penalty  For  the  Spring  1976 

by  Date  of  Process 

100  &  200  300  &  400  .500 

Level      Courses      Level     Courses     Level     Courses 
W  WF  W  WF  W  WF 


March  22 

191 

3 

142 

0 

36 

0 

April  27 

1041 

41 

516 

17 

138 

4 

May  11 

1256 

66 

620 

24 

170 

7 

TOTAL      2488 


110       1278 


41 


344 


11 


In  all,  4,110  registrations  were  cancelled  without 
penalty;  the  dates  by  which  the  requests  were  processed 
reveal  that  decisions  to  drop  were  made  at  the  last 
possible  hour.  Because  there  was  no  penalty  attached 
to  the  drop  —  i.e.,  drop  with  failure  —  we  assume  tliat  all 
of  these  students  were  passing  the  course  up  until  the 
final  exam.  While  it  is  not  wise  to  second-guess  motives, 
it  appears,  as  I  remarked  earlier,  that  the  students 
were  probably  avoiding  D  &  C  grades  or  possible  failure 
if  they  were  unprepared  for  the  examination. 

Supported  by  these  figures  and  similar  ones  from 
past  semesters  and  buttressed  by  the  overwhelming 
faculty  opinion  to  change  the  policy,  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee recommended  in  its  final  report  that  withdrawal 
from  a  course  without  penalty  be  limited  to  the  first 
four  weeks  of  the  semester.  A  course  dropped  after  that 
date  shall  be  counted  as  hours  attempted  in  computing 
the  grade  point  average.  Should  a  student  withdraw 
from  the   University  at   any  time,   it   shall  be   without 


Dr.  Harriet  Kupferer,  chairman  of  the  Department  of  An- 
thropology, has  spent  years  studying  South  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Eskimos.  Now  she  has  a  new  interest:  raising  miniature 
donkeys.  She  and  a  friend  became  interested  in  the  donkeys 
when  traveling  through  Cape  Cod  several  summers  ago.  They 
located  a  breeder  in  New  Jersey  and  had  three  shipped  down 
to  their  farm  just  outside  of  Greensboro.  Now  the  original  trio 
has  grown  to  six,  including  three  foals. 

penalty  and  hours  shall  not  be  computed  as  hours 
attempted. 

The  curtailment  of  the  Pass/Non  Pass  and  the  limit- 
ing of  withdrawal  constitute  the  more  significant  recom- 
mendations of  the  Steering  Committee  report  but  in- 
cluded in  the  report  is  a  recommendation  tliat  the 
standards  for  continuing  in  the  University  be  raised  at 
least  minimally.  At  present  to  enter  the  third  semester 
a  student  needs  an  average  of  1.3;  to  enter  the  fifth  1.5; 
to  enter  the  seventh  1.7.  The  committee  recommends 
that  those  be  raised  to  1.4  to  enter  the  third  semester; 
1.6  for  the  fifth;  and  to  enter  the  seventh  1.8  or  1.9.  If, 
however,  the  first  two  proposals  are  accepted,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  thought  it  advisable  to  delay 
action  on  this  third  recommendation  pending  a  study  of 
the  curtailments.  If  the  raise  in  standards  be  adopted, 
the  committee  recommended  its  implementation  over  a 
two  or  three-year  period. 

I  have  used  the  word  "if  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of 
the  recommendations.  The  report  of  the  committee  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  Chancellor  and  the 
Academic  Cabinet.  There  is  little  doubt  that  some 
specifics  of  the  report  may  be  viewed  as  controversial, 
and  as  a  consequence  may  be  discussed  at  length  in 
the  first  cabinet  meeting  of  the  1976-1977  academic 
year.  Yet  aU  the  faculty  members  and  students  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  long  hours  of  committee  debates,  who 
reviewed  the  statistical  reports  and  the  historical  docu- 
ments provided  them  willingly  by  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  University,  endorse  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  final  report. 


IstheUNC-G 


>fes 


Dr.  Robert  Miller 


To  argue  that  the  faculty  today  is  "better  than  ever" 
leads  to  a  sort  of  wrong-headed  competition  with  our 
own  past.  Clearly  what  UNC-G  is  today  is  related  to 
what  the  Woman's  College  was  yesterday  and  before 
that  to  "Charles  Mclver's  vision."  Each  faculty  was  and 
is  appropriate  to  the  sweep  of  purpose  of  the  University 
during  a  particular  time.  I  shall,  therefore,  simply  say 
that  our  present  faculty  is  first-rate  and  leave  com- 
parisons to  others. 

The  functions  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
UNC-G  are  manifold.  The  freshman  and  sophomore 
students  should  be  awakened  to  the  world  of  learning. 
What  are  the  humanities,  social  sciences  and  natural 
sciences?  The  classroom  experience  .should  sharpen 
critical  skills  and  stir  the  imagination.  We  wish  to 
transmit  and  comment  upon  our  traditions,  to  infuse  our 
learning  with  the  spirit  of  the  liberal  arts;  that  is,  to 
develop  those  habits  of  mind  that  free  people  from 
prejudice,  irrationality  and  aimlessness. 

Many  juniors  and  seniors  make  choices  about  their 
future  careers,  so  our  program  becomes  more  specific 
and  focused.  There  is  a  transition  from  the  general 
and  introductory  to  the  detailed  and  intensive.  The 
discipline  or  the  rules  of  learning  in  a  particular  area 
are  emphasized.  How  does  the  social  scientist  ask 
questions  and  how  does  he  go  about  answering  them? 
Which  questions  can  be  asked  in  the  humanities  and 
which  cannot?  What  are  the  significant  theories  which 
bind  the  discipline  together  and  how  are  they  applied 
to  particular  problems?  There  should  be  a  gradual 
transition  for  the  student  from  taking  things  on  faith 
to  an  understanding  of  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  its 
limitation.  The  "truth"  in  the  grandest  sense  of  the  word 
is  after  all  an  elusive  end;  and,  like  infinity,  it  is 
approached  but  never  completely  apprehended. 

Graduate  education  provides  the  capstone  training 
in  the  discipline.  The  teacher  and  student  move  to  the 
edge  of  knowledge  in  the  field  and  then,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances are  just  right,  a  contribution  is  made  to 
what  is  known. 

Now  this  description  is  very  general,  and  I  know 
that  there  are  many  exceptions.  Some  of  our  students, 
for  example,  are  interested  in  acquiring  professional 
training  at  the  later  stages  of  their  education;  and  there 
are  programs  available  in  tlie  CoUege  to  satisfy  this 
applied  objective  too. 

What  does  all  of  this  mean  about  the  kind  of  faculty 
the  College  tries  to  attract?  Let  me  repeat  what  I've 
said  to  all  prospective  faculty  members  during  their 
initial  interview: 


"We  are  not  a  research  institute,  so  that,  if  your 
interest  is  only  in  research,  this  is  not  the  right  pro- 
fessional setting  for  you.  Nor  are  we  a  community 
college,  so  if  your  interest  is  only  in  teaching,  we're  not 
right  for  you  either.  But  if  you  combine  a  commitment 
to  teaching  and  research,  then  UNC-G  may  be  exactly 
the  place  in  which  to  make  your  professional  mark. 
We  believe  that  each  of  tliese  activities  informs  and 
supports  the  other  and  provides  for  the  kind  of  in- 
tellectual liveliness  that  keeps  teaching  and  learning 
fresh  and  vigorous  in  both  the  classroom  and  the  re- 
search   study    or    laboratory." 

Every  year  we  go  through  a  complex  process  of 
review  in  which  all  members  of  the  faculty  are  con- 
sidered for  possible  promotion.  The  process  begins  in 
the  departinents;  in  those  cases  in  which  promotion  is 
recommended,  credentials  are  screened  at  the  College 
and  university  levels  by  faculty  committees  and  ad- 
ministrators. The  calendar  for  this  review  begins  in  late 
September  and  is  finished  on  die  campus  in  January  or 
February.  (Other  steps  involving  the  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the   Board  of  Governors   are   required   too.) 

Last  year  in  a  faculty  of  about  300,  23  people  were 
promoted  and  seven  were  given  tenure.  For  promotion, 
a  faculty  member  must  have  demonstrated  teaching 
competence,  research  or  creative  ability  and  should  have 
contributed  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  institution 
through  service  activities.  That  10  percent  of  our  faculty 
successfully  met  die  searching  professional  criteria  neces- 
sary for  promotion  is  testimony  to  their  quality. 

But  this  account  may  be  too  dependent  on  local 
judgments  to  satisfy  an  inquirer.  In  the  annual  report 
to  the  Chancellor,  there  is  a  section  in  which  the  pro- 
fessional activities  of  the  faculty  are  described.  This 
year  I  wrote; 

"It  is  no  longer  possible  to  give  an  adequate  picture 
of  the  professional  activities  of  the  faculty  with  an  il- 
lustrative list.  .  .  .  Members  of  our  faculty  have  con- 
tributed to  the  best  professional  journals  in  their  fields; 
have  authored  monographs,  textbooks  and  other  major 
works;  have  chaired,  organized  or  contributed  to  the 
programs  of  their  professional  societies;  and  have  been 
elected  or  appointed  to  state,  regional  or  national  offices. 
The  faculty  has  contributed  this  year  in  a  significant 
way  to  the  worlds  of  scholarships,  creativity  and  teach- 
ing." This  general  statement  can  be  readily  documented. 

Is  our  faculty  better  than  ever?  I  don't  know.  But 
I  do  know  that  it  is  a  first-rate  professional  group  de- 
dicated to  the  central  objective  of  the  University, 
learning. 


acuity  better? 


Dr.  Warren  Ashby 


No 


Questions  relating  to  the  quality  of  the  Uni\ersity  fac- 
ulty today  in  comparison  with  tlie  College  faculty  of 
the  past  are  difficult  to  answer.  Far  more  difficult  is 
the  question  I  want  to  focus  upon:  the  question  of  the 
comparative  quality  of  teaching  at  the  University  today 
and  in  the  past  —  15  or  25  years  ago. 

It  is  clear  that  there  have  been  some  obvious  im- 
provements in  recent  years.  A  higher  percentage  of  the 
faculty  have  the  PhD  degree;  there  is  proportionately 
more  research  and  publication;  professors  are  more 
active,  many  with  major  professional  responsibilities, 
in  regional  and  national  organizations;  new  depaitments, 
new  programs  of  study  have  developed:  faculty  are 
teaching  fewer  hours;  the  library  and  science  facilities 
have  had  an   extraordinary  expansion. 

According  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  these  and 
other  developments  mean  that  teaching  is  better  today 
than  in  the  past.  It  is  preferable  for  students  to  be 
taught  by  experienced  professors  with  PhD's  rather  than 
by  graduate  assistants.  The  infonnation  acquired  tlirough 
research  and,  more  significantly,  the  moral  qualities  de- 
manded by  research,  are  essential  in  good  teaching. 
Activity  in  professional  organizations  effectively  brings 
the  larger  world  into  the  classroom.  New  fields  of  study 
provide  greater  opportunities  for  students.  Teaching 
fewer  hours  gives  more  time  for  study.  Improved  library 
resources  and  science  facilities  offer  essential  means  for 
good  teaching. 

These  developments  in  the  University  provide  justifi- 
able reasons  for  pride.  Perhaps  they  should  mean  that 
teaching  is  better.  But  anyone  who  drew  that  conclusion 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  cited  would  be  rash.  The 
reasons  are  simple:  No  judgments  have  been  made  about 
the  quality  of  the  developments;  nor  has  any  direct 
relation,  to  my  knowledge,  ever  been  drawn  between 
any  of  the  factors  mentioned  and  good  teaching.  So  the 
question,  "Is  teaching  better  than  ever?"  cannot  be 
answered  solely  by  pointing  to  objective  improvements 
in  faculty  and  facilities. 

There  is  another  reason  that  the  question  cannot  be 
answered  with  certainty.  Teaching  is  an  art,  certainly 
one  of  the  more  difficult  of  the  arts.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  in  the  history  of  art  that  the  work  of  artists  has 
usually  been  misjudged  at  the  time  of  its  creation  and 
that  at  any  particular  period  the  then  contemporary  work 
has  often  been  inadequately  compared  with  previous 
work.  So,  too,  with  teaching. 

This  view  of  teaching  as  an  art,  this  image  of 
teacher  as  artist,  is  worth  exploring  further.  The  work 
of  artists  results  from  the  confluence  of  many  elements. 


including  the  quality  of  materials,  the  community  of 
art  and  artists,  the  larger  social  environment,  and  in- 
centives to  be  an  artist.  Each  one  of  these  elements  has 
a  direct  bearing  u^^on  teachers  and  teaching.  While  it 
is  impossible  in  brief  space  to  interpret  them  in  detail, 
hints  and  clues  can  be  offered  that  enable  us  to  gain  a 
perspective  upon  teaching  today  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  past. 

The  materials  of  the  teacher  refer  to  the  available 
resources  within  reach,  the  available  knowledge  and 
insights  within  tlie  teacher's  life,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
available  (or  sometimes  not  so  available)  students. 
(I  have  earlier  made  reference  to  the  first  two  so 
will  say  no  more  about  them  except  to  report  my  higUy 
prejudiced  impression  that  students  in  graduate  schools 
today  are  better  trained  technically  than  in  the  past 
but  far  less  adequately  educated,  especially  in  humanity, 
and  paradoxically  those  in  "The  Humanities"  sometimes 
least  of  all.)  What,  then,  can  be  said  about  students 
today,  probably  the  most  important  materials  with  which 
the  teacher  works?  In  a  single  paragraph  it  is  too  danger- 
ous to  say  anything  for  it  would  take  a  lifetime  of  effort 
and  the  writing  of  a  book  to  portray  them  adequately. 
In  some  respects  they  share  characteristics  of  youth 
e\'ery  teacher  since  Socrates  has  experienced:  a  love  of 
conversation,  a  developing  world  and  self-awareness,  a 
delight  in  a  variety  of  relatings,  a  desire  for  self  and 
other  discoveiy,  a  longing  for  meaning.  These  char- 
acteristics are  important  and  a  teacher  must  make  use  of 
the  materials.  But  their  differences  from  students  in  the 
recent  past  are  great.  Those  difl[erences  can  be  expressed 
in  many  ways;  and  solely  for  present  purpose  I  would 
say  that  I  find  them  far  more  heterogeneous  and  far 
more  provincial.  Both  of  these  qualities  —  heterogeneity, 
provinciality  —  make  teaching  extraordinarily  difficult. 
The  herterogeneity  is  not  only  that  there  are  men  as 
well  as  women,  blacks  as  well  as  whites,  older  as  well 
as  die  younger  undergraduates.  It  is  not  even  tliat  there 
is  a  far  greater  variety  of  intellectual  interests.  Such 
qualities  would  contribute  to  good  teaching,  but  when 
they  are  coupled  with  a  more  fateful  heterogeneity  — 
an  inner  variety,  an  inner  diffusion  and,  more  often  in 
individuals  than  in  the  past,  an  inner  chaos  —  teaching 
becomes  nearly  impossible.  The  provinciality  refers  to 
the  facts  that  we  have  fewer  out-of-state  students  and 
many  jnore  come  from  the  counties  immediately  sur- 
rounding Greensboro. 

Significant  changes  have  also  come  in  tlie  community 
of  teaching   and  learning.    Until   five   years   ago,    there 
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stopping  out 


Debbie  Woodruff  dropped  out  of  college  for  five  months 

to  work  as  a  waitress. 

Joy  Bradley,  dissatisfied  with  her  major,  went  to  work 

for  Eastern  Airlines,   traveled   around  the   world,   then 

returned   to   study  nursing. 

Peter  Rutledge  dropped  in  and  out  of  tlie  University  of 

Florida  twice,  partly  to  avoid  the  draft,  partly  to  break 

the  academic  lock  step  to  higher  education. 

These  are  three  of  the  diousands  of  students  who 
exemplify  a  new  phenomenon  called  "stopping  out"  of 
college.  Twenty  years  ago  a  student  who  dropped  out 
of  school  usually  did  so  with  some  disgrace,  but  today 
the  situation  has  changed.  Stopping  out  is  a  nationwide 
trend,  no  longer  an  exception. 

As  Don  Reichard,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Institu- 
tional Research,  expressed  it:  "UNC-G  has  a  constantly 
growing  student  body  and  a  constantly  changing  one." 
This  is  borne  out  by  a  comparison  of  student  enrollment 
in  the  fall  of  1974  with  the  spring  of  1975.  Spring  en- 
rollment is  traditionally  lower  than  enrollment  in  fall, 
and  numerically  there  were  146  fewer  students  on  the 
UNC-G  campus  that  spring.  But  there  were  1,531  en- 
rolled in  fall  1975  who  did  not  return  for  spring  semester. 
Som>.  of  these  (332)  graduated,  and  some  (120)  were 
academically  ineligible  to  return.  The  remaining  1,079 
students  left  campus  for  personal  reasons,  usually  with- 
out going  through  the  procedure  of  a  formal  withdrawal. 
Of  the  1,531  students  who  did  not  return  for  the  spring 
1975   term,    138   reenrolled   in   the   fall    1975    semester. 

Why  do  they  leave  school  in  such  numbers?  Some, 
like  Debbie  Woodruff,  question  their  reason  for  coming 
to  college  in  the  first  place.  "I  knew  when  I  dropped 
out  of  school,  I  would  come  back,"  says  the  22-year-old 
senior  art  major  from  Charlotte.  Debbie  spent  five 
months  as  a  waitress  in  Greensboro  and  she  believes 
she  grew  up  while  on  her  own.  "I  learned  that  I  wasn't 
unusual  in  having  doubts  about  myself  or  the  world. 
My  freshman  year,  I  signed  up  for  a  course  in  philos- 
ophy. On  the  first  day,  the  professor  asked  us  to  de- 
scribe God.  I  was  so  overwhelmed,  I  dropped  the 
course.  But  when  I  came  back,  I  took  a  religion  course 
and  actually  participated  in  the  discussions." 

Other  stop-outs  leave  school  because  they  cannot 
find  a  major  subject  that  interests  them.  After  three 
semesters,  Joy  Bradley  admitted  to  herself  that  she 
didn't  like  speech  pathology.  She  returned  home  to 
Charlotte,  signed  up  for  a  medical  course  at  Piedmont 
Central  College,  and  took  a  part-time  job  with  Eastern 
Airlines.  It  wasn't  long,  however,  !>ntil  she  left  school 


to  work  as   a  full-time  resen'ations   clerk. 

"For  a  year  and  a  half,  I  traveled  around  the  world, 
courtesy  of  PanAm  —  weekends  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
vacations  in  the  Orient.  I  had  great  benefits,  but  some- 
thing was  wrong.  I  soon  realized  that  even  though  I 
was  seeing  the  world,  my  job  wasn't  going  anywhere." 
Joy  decided  to  return  to  UNC-G  as  a  nursing  major, 
but  she  hasn't  given  up  on  the  airlines.  After  graduation, 
she  hopes  to  combine  generous  travel  benefits  with  a 
promising  career  as  an  airport  nurse. 

The  desire  to  have  a  career  rather  than  a  "job" 
brings  many  one-time  students  back  to  school.  After 
Lynda  Newlin  received  an  associate  arts  degree  from 
Lewisburg  Junior  College  in  1969,  she  accepted  a 
secretarial  position  with  the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Corrections  in  Raleigh,  then  later  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Human  Resources.  In  1972,  when 
her  boss  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Fiscal  Research 
Division  (a  non-partisan  office  for  legislative  research), 
Lynda  went  with  him. 

At  first  politics  was  exciting,  but  soon  Lynda  became 
disillusioned  by  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  inter-depart- 
mental politics.  "I  was  working  for  creative  people,  but 
there  was  no  creativity  in  my  life."  Lynda  decided  to 
take  a  chance  and  study  interior  design. 

Like  Debbie,  Lynda  was  also  afraid  of  the  classroom. 
"I  wanted  to  excell,  and  I  was  afraid  of  being  'just 
average.' "  But  now  that  she  will  graduate  in  August, 
she  has  more  confidence. 

The  military  has  also  changed  many  students'  plans. 
Bruce  Roscoe  was  a  junior  English  major  at  Ohio  State 
University  when  the  lotteiy  assigned  him  draft  number 
31.  "I  knew  I  would  be  drafted  as  soon  as  I  graduated, 
and  I  didn't  see  the  sense  of  getting  a  degree  just  to 
become  a  private  in  the  army.  I  was  also  beginning  to 
wonder  how  I  would  use  a  degree  in  English." 

Bruce's  decision  to  enlist  brought  some  unexpected 
answers  to  the  career  question.  When  he  participated 
in  "Project  Transition, "  an  anny  program  to  help  soldiers 
readjust  to  civilian  life,  Biaice  chose  an  assignment  at 
a  day  care  center  for  mentally  retarded  children  in 
Fayetteville.  By  the  time  he  was  discharged,  he  had 
decided  to  return  to  school  as  a  child  development 
major.  (When  Bnice  graduates  in  December,  he  will  be 
the  first  male  at  UNC-G  to  receive  a  B.S.  degree  in 
child  development.) 

The  military  also  affected  Peter  Rutledge,  a  25-year- 
old  history  major  from  Florida,  who  was  recently  elected 


Stephanie 


is  not  a  typical  student  stopout.  The  senior  from 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  left  campus  in  December,  one 
semester  short  of  a  drama  degree,  but  her  decision 
was  as  career-directed  as  a  diploma. 

Stephanie  Burchfield  wants  to  be  a  film  actress,  so 
she  went  where  the  action  is  .  .  .  literally.  Her  decision 
was  her  own,  but  she  had  encouragement  from  a  veteran 
in  the  field,  Burt  Reynolds.  She  had  performed  with 
Burt  twice,  first  in  a  bit  part  in  Wliite  Lightning,  which 
was  filmed  in  Little  Rock  when  she  was  a  senior  in  high 
school,  then  in  a  ten-minute  segment  in  the  United 
Artists  production,  Gator,  which  was  released  in  the 
spring.  In  Gator  she  portrays  a  young  prostitute  who  tries 
to  entice  Burt  "in  a  little  yellow  nightie."  As  Stephanie 
describes  it,  "When  he  sees  me,  it's  kind  of  a  shock 
because  he  has  a  12-year-old  daughter.  And  then  I  try 
to  seduce  him,  and  he  slaps  me.  I  start  crying,  and  then  he 
comforts  me  and  says  it's  going  to  be  okay." 

It  was  her  competency  in  the  first  film  that  prompted 
Reynolds'  manager  to  telephone  her  at  UNC-G  last  fall 
to  invite  her  to  appear  in  Gator.  Stephanie  commuted 
to  the  set  location  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  working  the 
shooting  schedule  around  classes.  During  the  filming, 
Burt  kept  asking,  "When  are  you  coming  out  to  the  big 
city,  kid?"  Back  on  campus,  Stephanie  decided  the 
answer:  Now.  Part  of  the  reason  was  her  height  (5'  1"). 
"They  like  my  size  because  I  can  play  younger  roles. 
There's   a  big   market   for   that. " 

Apparently,  she  is  right.  Already  she  has  had  a  part 
in  a  Movie  of  the  Week  ("Dawn;  Portrait  of  a  Teen-Age 


Stephanie   Biirchfield   with   Biirt   Reynolds   in 
film  "Gator". 


scene   from   the 


Runaway"),  scheduled  for  fall  release.  She  appears  as 
an  unwed  mother  hitchhiking  with  her  baby  and  boy- 
friend. She  also  has  had  a  part  in  an  industrial  film 
for  the  Southern  Baptist  Churches  of  America.  "And 
I'm  scheduled  to  do  a  guest  spot  on  a  new  Saturday 
morning  series  called  'The  Kids  from  Caper,' "  she  re- 
ported in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Alumni  News. 
"Stopping  out"  may  be  just  a  way  of  "starting  out" 
for  Stephanie   Burchfield,   class  of  1976. 


editor  of  The  Carolinian.  Peter  is  a  firm  believer  that 
no  one  should  go  straight  from  high  school  to  college. 
"In  my  opinion,  colleges  offer  such  protective  environ- 
ments that  too  many  students  never  learn  to  make  their 
own  decisions."  Peter  soon  found  out,  however,  that  the 
easiest  way  to  stay  out  of  the  anny  (and  Vietnam)  was 
to  have  a  student  deferment. 

After  two  quarters  at  the  University  of  Florida  at 
Gainesville,  Peter  left  for  New  Mexico.  He  worked 
for  a  little  over  a  month  as  a  counselor  for  a  "tent  full" 
of  Navaho  Indian  boys  who  were  living  on  the  con- 
struction site  of  a  new  school.  Later  he  traveled  from 
Miami  to  Vancouver,  then  returned  to  school.  A  year 


later  he  left  again,  mo\ed  to  North  Carolina  and  joined 
a  construction  crew. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Peter  decided  he  wanted  to 
do  more  with  his  mind  and  less  with  his  hands.  "I  realiz- 
ed that  tlie  older  I  got,  the  harder  it  would  be  to  go 
back.  And  I  could  still  look  to  my  family  for  support 
and  financial  help." 

Peter  enrolled  at  UNC-G  through  the  adult  students' 
program.  Interested  in  law  and  journalism,  he  began 
writing  articles  on  student  rights  and  civil  liberties  for 
The  Carolinian.  "I  don't  think  I  changed  much  while  out 
of  school.  The  big  difference  now  is  that  I'm  here  by 
choice." 


From  Turkey  to  the  East  Room 


Mary  Emma  Powell  Butz  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Turkey,  N.  C. 
She  remembers  working  in  the  tobacco  fields  ("it  was  the  way 
we  earned  our  mad  money")  and  picking  strawberries  for  two 
and  three  cents  a  basket.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  her  life  today  as 
wife  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz. 

When  I  said  "goodbye"  to  old  Spencer  Hall  I  had  no 
idea  what  a  momentous  summer  this  would  be.  Nor 
did  I  dream  of  tlie  interesting  and  exciting  life  that 
lay  ahead.  A  few  weeks  later  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C,  I  said  "hello"  to  a 
brown-eyed  boy  from  Indiana.  The  year  was  1930.  We 
were  representing  our  respective  states  at  the  National 
4-H  Club  Camp. 

Seven  years  later  we  were  married.  Earl  Butz  had 
finished  his  Ph.D.  and  was  teaching  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. I  had  been  a  teacher  in  Sampson  County,  N.  C, 
and  a  County  Extension  Home  Economist  in  Jones 
County.  During  the  years  that  followed,  Earl  became  de- 
partment head,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricultvire,  Dean 
of  Agriculture,  and  now  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  Now  each  day  as  he  goes 
to  his  office,  he  passes  the  very  spot  in  the  patio  of  the 
USDA  building  where  we  first  met.  He  thinks  he  should 
erect  a  monument  there. 

Earl's  ability,  enthusiasm  and  hard  work  have 
brought  him  honors  and  success.  I  have  worked  hard 
too  and  have  felt  myself  a  partner  in  his  every  endeavor. 
It  has  not  always  been  easy,  but  I  have  tried  to  lighten 
the  load,  and  have  gloried  in  his  achievements.  It  has 
been  a  great  38  years.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for 
the  world. 

During  the  busy  years  as  a  faculty  wife  at  Purdue, 
I  found  time  to  work  with  cub  scouts,  PTA,  Sunday 
School,  church,  sorority,  PEO,  and  odier  organizations. 
I  entertained  hundreds  of  students,  faculty  and  alumni. 
We  loved  campus  life  and  left  it  reluctantly. 

But  Washington  opened  up  a  whole  new  world  —  a 
world  of  intrigue,  debate  and  compromise.  It  is  a  world 
where  great  men  and  women,  and  some  not  so  great, 
form  our  government  and  our  foreign  policy.  This 
system  of  government,  though  imperfect,  is  still  the 
greatest  system  there  is.  We  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
After  liNing  here  eight  years,  I  still  find  hfe  here 
glamorous  and  exciting.  Hovf  could  it  seem  otherwise 
when  we  sit  down  to  dine  with  the  President  and  his 
lady  or  I  go  touring  the  art  galleries  \\dth  the  wife  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Sometimes  I  have  pinched  myself  to  see  if  it  were 
really  me.  How  could  a  little  girl  who  grew  up  in  rural 


North  Carolina  and  borrowed  money  to  go  to  college 
(and  married  a  young  man  who  also  borrowed  money  to 
go  to  college)  ever  be  so  lucky?  Only  in  this  wonderful 
land  of  ours,  with  its  freedom  and  its  opportunity, 
could  such  a  thing  happen. 

White  House  parties  now  are  somewhat  less  formal 
than  in  other  years.  No  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  when  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Ford  enter  the  East  Room.  He  and 
Betty  are  very  friendly  informal  people.  But  on  state 
occasions  the  Cabinet  still  lines  up  according  to  the 
time  their  departments  came  into  being.  And  in  Wash- 
ington the  men  precede  their  wives  as  they  go  down 
the   receiving  line. 

I  have  enjoyed  getting  to  know  so  many  interesting 
people  from  here  and  abroad.  Being  entertained  in 
foreign  embassies  has  taught  us  something  of  the  food, 
customs  and  traditions  of  these  countries.  Here  protocol 
is  strictly  followed.  Everyone  is  seated  according  to 
rank.  I  was  told  of  one  diplomat  who  turned  his  plate 
upside  down  and  sat  through  an  entire  formal  dinner 
without  eating.  He  felt  that  he  and  his  country  had 
been  insulted  because  he  was  seated  improperly.  No 
one  leaves  until  after  the  ranking  couple  has  taken 
their  departure.  Once  we  stayed  much  too  long,  not 
realizing  that  everyone  was  waiting  for  us  to  go. 

I  wish  that  space  permitted  me  to  describe  some  of 
the  lovely  and  unusual  parties  that  we  have  enjoyed 
here.  I  will  mention  only  a  few.  First,  the  beautiful 
dinner  given  by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Japan  for 
President  and  Mrs.  Ford.  The  china,  silver  and  crystal 
were  flown  here  for  this  one  occasion.  Each  piece  bore 
the  Japanese  imperial  seal  —  the  16-petal  chrysanthe- 
mum. The  celebration  of  the  Queen's  birthday  at  a 
garden  party  at  the  British  Embassy  each  year  is  always 
special.  We  admire  the  roses,  the  lovely  garden  hats, 
while  earing  strawberries  and  cream.  Exoric  and  fasci- 
nating was  a  luncheon  at  the  Moroccan  Embassy  where 
we  sat  on  the  floor  and  ate  the  most  delectable  lamb 
roast  with  our  fingers.  Too,  we  have  visited  many  of 
these  countries  as  we  tried  to  promote  good  will  and 
the  sale  of  our  farm  products  abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  official  duties  of  Cabinet  wives, 
we  are  expected  to  attend  many  social  functions,  stand 
in  receiving  lines,  award  prizes  and  act  as  sponsors 
and  committees  for  all  kinds  of  charitable  and  com- 
munit)'  activities.  As  a  group  we  also  sponsor  the  Na- 
rional  Symphony  Concerts  for  all  fourth  through  sixth 
grade  children  in  the  Metropolitan  area. 

Also,  each  wife  is  deeply  involved  in  various  kinds 
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of  volunteer  activities.  Some  have  full-time  or  part-time 
careers  in  addition  to  home  and  civic  responsibilities. 
I  have  enjoyed  serving  on  the  Youth  Garden  Council. 
Approximately  1,500  inner-city  children  are  each  given 
a  small  plot  of  land,  seeds  and  fertilizer,  and  taught  how 
to  make  a  garden.  It  is  a  great  thrill  to  see  them  bring 
the  best  of  their  produce  to  the  Fall  Festi\al  and  receive 
their  prizes. 

My  husband  works  10  to  12  hours  on  most  days,  so 
there  is  little  time  left  for  social  life.  But  we  do  have  10 
or  12  people  in  for  dinner  occasionally.  These  meals  are 
simple,  for  I  do  all  the  cooking  and  ser\'ing  myself.  Later 
we  may  go  to  the  Kennedy  Center  for  a  concert  or  play. 
For  official  entertaining  we  have  given  receptions  at 
Blair  House,  luncheon  or  dinner  cruises  on  the  Sequoia, 
the  Presidential  yacht,  and  luncheons  and  tours  at  the 
National  Arboretum.  We  like  to  show  off  the  beautiful 
dogwood  and  azaleas  at  the  Arboretum  in  May. 

I  like  to  tra\'el  \vith  my  husband  as  much  as  possible, 
but  have  learned  not  to  get  too  excited  until  we  are 
already  on  the  plane.  Once  I  was  packed,  dressed  and 
ready  to  go  to  Japan  when  my  husband  called  to  say 
that  we  could  not  go  after  all.  The  Under  Secretary'  and 
his  wife  would  go  instead.  Disappointed?  Of  course,  but 
we  did  go  a  year  later.  We  visited  eight  countries  with 
two  days  in  each. 

Other  unexpected  and  sometimes  funny  things  hap- 
pen to  us.  One  day  I  walked  into  a  flower  shop  and 
asked  the  clerk  if  she  could  give  me  information  on  the 
care  of  a  certain  house  plant.  She  said  "No,  I  am  sorry. 
You  could  write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
the  plant  would  be  dead  before  you  would  get  an 
answer."  I  expect  that  she  is  wondering  to  this  day,  why 
I  was  laughing. 

My  busy  schedule  here  leaves  little  time  for  favorite 
hobbies  like  hand-work  and  ceramics.  But  my  love  for 
reading,  and  gardening,  simply  will  not  be  denied.  Our 
sixth  floor  apartment  is  filled  with  plants.  Many  I 
propagated  myself.  Often  the  wee  small  hours  find  me 
scribbling  in  the  diary  that  I  have  kept  for  four  years 
now.  It  has  been  written  on  planes,  buses,  and  cars,  as 
we  travel  in  this  and  other  countries,  telling  the  marvel- 
ous story  of  American  agricultLire.  I  say  "we,"  for  I 
sometimes  speak  at  meetings  too. 

We  never  tire  of  telling  people  how  wonderfully 
efficient  and  producti\'e  our  American  fanners  are,  how 
in  four  years  farmers  ha\'e  been  freed  from  40  years  of 
government  interference,  quotas,  cutbacks  and  low 
prices.  Our  fann  policy  now  is  one  of  full  production 


and  plenty,  with  good  prices  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Four  years  ago  we  were  spending  $4  billion  annually 
to  persuade  our  farmers  to  hold  60  million  acres  out  of 
production.  That  has  now  been  reduced  to  less  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  with  no  acres  held  out  of  production. 

Four  years  ago  we  were  spending  $5  million  to  store 
surplus  commodities.  That  has  now  been  reduced  to 
the  vanishing  point.  In  the  past  four  years  we  have 
nearly  doubled  net  fann  income  from  around  $14  billion 
to  over  $25  billion  in  each  of  the  last  three  years.  We 
have  tripled  our  exports  from  $7  billion  to  nearly  $22 
billion.  Farm  exports  now  constitute  our  number  one 
source  of  foreign  exchange.  And  more  importantly,  the 
dead-handed  bureaucracy  has  been  substantially  lifted 
from  our  farmers'  backs.  They  are  now  market-oriented, 
relatively  free  from  government  interference,  and  they 
constitute  one  of  the  most  productive  sectors  of  the 
entire  economy. 

This  is  a  story  that  needs  to  be  told,  and  we  enjoy 
telling  it.  We  also  enjoy  talking  about  this  great  country 
of  ours  and  how  much  it  means  to  us.  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  speak  or  write  without  expressing  my  love  and 
appreciation  to  America  on  her  200th  birthday. 

My  travels  have  made  me  more  proud  than  ever  to 
be  an  American  citizen.  Nowhere  have  I  found  such  an 
abundance  of  goods  and  sei-vices,  and  such  educational 
advantages  even  for  the  very  poor.  Only  in  America  have 
I  found  no  ceiling  on  opportunity. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  nowhere  have  I  found 
people  more  ready  to  complain,  to  criticize,  and  to 
downgrade  their  country  than  I  find  here.  There  are 
some  things  wrong  with  America,  of  course,  but  nothing 
that  an  informed,  in\'olved  and  dedicated  people  cannot 
make  right.  There  is  so  much  more  that  is  right  with 
America.  Let's  never  forget  that. 

It  is  true  that  our  young  Republic  has  not  realized 
fully  the  dream  of  our  founding  Fathers,  but  she  has 
come  nearer  than  any  other  country.  There  is  still  work 
to  be  done.  But  we  have  come  a  long  way.  There  is 
much  to  celebrate. 


How  do  men  regard  women 
in  office 


...  If  the  man  is  35  or  over,  he  probably  doesn't  consider  working 
women  his  equal.  Furthermore,  he  is  likely  to  believe  they  are 
working  out  of  economic  necessity,  not  from  choice.  That's  the 
opinion  of  Pam  Ackerman  Brown,  business  administration  grad- 
uate, who  became  an  executive  secretary  at  North  Carolina  Na- 
tional Bank  in  1970.  Two  years  ago  she  moved  up  to  become 
an  officer  and  executive  assistant  to  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  board.  Divorced  and  mother  of  three  daughters, 
ages  26,  22  and  16,  Pam  is  a  frequent  participant  in  seminars  for 
working  women. 


A  woman  must  be  at  least  twice  as  good  as  a  man 
to  get  the  same  recognition  and  promotion  op- 
portunity. But  it  was  not  too  long  ago  that  she  could 
have  been  tsvice  as  good  and  not  even  have  been  con- 
sidered for  the  promotion.  There  have  been  changes  in 
the  business  world,  in  the  attitudes  of  men  in  business 
and  of  women,  too,  but  the  changes  come  slowly  and 
our  efforts  to  bring  forth  more  equality  must  continue. 
It  almost  inevitably  will  happen,  so  I  want  to  speak 
to  exactly  how  it  is  in  today's  business  world  for 
women  and,  hopefully,  to  express  some  ideas  in  which 
she  can  help  herself  —  and  other  women  —  to  achieve 
higher  goals. 

First,  let  me  say  that  many  companies,  including 
my  own,  are  taking  very  seriously  their  obligation  to 
give  fair  treatment  to  their  employees,  regardless  of 
sex.  More  and  more  opportunities  exist  for  women  to 
have  successful  careers.  These  changes  have  not  been 
voluntary  in  most  cases.  They  have  been  brought  about 
by  government  regulations  that  demand  women  be 
given  equal  opportunity.  That  is  not  a  criticism  of 
business;  it  is  just  the  way  it  is,  and  we  needed  laws 
to  get  things  started. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  some  of  the  attitudes  that 
prevail  in  the  business  office  today.  Many  men  over  35 
were  raised  by  a  mother  who  stayed  at  home,  and  they 
believe  that  is  the  way  it  was  meant  to  be:  that  a 
woman's  place  is  in  the  kitchen;  that  the  only  women 
who  work  are  those  who  have  to;  and  that  no  woman 
possibly  would  work  to  fill  an  emotional  need  -  the  way 
a  man  does. 

This  kind  of  thinking  is  slowly  changing  because 
many  younger  men  in  business  do  not  feel  this  way.  I 
have  particularly  noted  the  attitude  of  the  high  school 
and  college  men  who  come  to  see  my  daughters.  They 
do  not  (jucstion  the  idea  that  my  daughters  are  going  to 
college,  plan  to  establish  a  career,  and  think  of  doing 
something  with  tlieir  lives  other  tlian  being  a  wife  and 
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mother.  They  seem  not  only  to  accept  it  but  to  en- 
courage it.  There  is  not  the  expectation  of  living  out 
stereotyped  roles  of  man  and  woman  among  today's 
youth.  Go  to  the  laundromat  and  you  find  as  many 
men  as  women.  Go  to  the  grocery  store  and  there,  too, 
you  find  the  men  in  what  used  to  be  the  women's 
domain.  But  these  young  people  are  not  the  leaders 
of  today;  tliey  are  of  tomorrow,  and  it  is  today  with 
which  we  must  deal. 

Another  attitude  that  is  prevalent  is  that  men  do 
not  expect  women  to  succeed,  and,  unfortunately,  many 
women  are  not  geared  to  succeed.  They  are  geared  to 
be  taken  care  of,  and  this  attitude  has  to  change.  Women 
can  succeed  and  do  succeed,  and  they  need  to  accept 
the  fact  and  be  confident  of  it.  When  women  accept 
success,  men  will  also  have  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments. 

Faced  witli  these  attitudes,  what  can  a  woman  do 
to  overcome  them  if  she  aspires  to  higher  goals?  I 
would  suggest,  first,  that  she  accept  the  fact  of  life 
the  way  it  is;  be  sure  that  her  skills  are  absolutely 
perfect  in  whatever  field  she  is  in.  Be  really  good  in 
the  present  position.  Be  willing  to  put  in  the  extra  hours 
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and  effort  it  takes  to  perfect  a  job  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered for  the  next  step.  Expand  responsibilities  by 
looking  for  new  avenues  to  conquer  and  by  conquering 
them!  Be  there  when  it  is  important,  whether  it  is  late 
in  the  evening  or  on  a  weekend.  Show  that  she  can  and 
is  willing  to  leani,  to  perform,  to  be  responsible  and 
effective.  I  hear  all  too  often  from  men  that  women 
are  not  willing  to  work  that  hard,  or  they  cannot  do  it 
because  of  family  responsibilities,  or  they  just  simply 
do  not  care  to  put  that  much  effort  in  the  climb  to  the 
top.  My  reply  is  always  that  all  the  accusations  are 
true  of  some  PEOPLE,  not  just  women.  I  know  and 
respect  many  men  who  do  not  want  to  make  the 
sacrifices  necessary  to  rise  to  the  top.  Their  priorities 
allow  them  only  eight  hours  for  the  job  because  they 
want  to  spend  time  as  a  scout  leader  or  in  other 
activities  that  involve  the  family.  They  choose  to  do  a 
very  conscientious  job,  and  they  make  excellent  em- 
ployees but  no  more  than  that. 

Goals  have  to  be  determined,  be  it  man  or  woman. 
If  a  person  does  not  want  to  reach  management  level 
because  of  unwillingness  to  give  up  time  at  home,  time 
with  the  family,  time  for  himself  or  herself,  then 
hurrah  for  those  persons.  It  does  not  imply  lack  of 
ambition,  only  that  the  goals  in  life  are  different. 
If  a  woman  decides  she  is  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices 
arid  does  work  effectively,  she  has  a  good  chance  today 
of  reaching  mid-level  management  (women  at  top  levels 
are  still  too  rare  to  be  considered,  but  not  forever!),  but 
she  will  have  to  be  better  than  the  man  with  whom  she 
is  competing.  If  she  is  onlv  just  as  good,  he  will  get  the 
job! 

Frustrating?  You're  darned  right  it  is  frustrating. 
What  do  you  do?  Cry?  A  resounding  NO.  At  least  not 
until  you  get  home.  You  stay  in  control  of  yourself,  and 
then  you  can  kick  the  cat  or  hit  tennis  balls  or  anything 
else  that  helps  get  rid  of  the  frustration,  but  you  do 
not  cry  in  an  office.  You  do  not  give  management  a 
chance  to  say  "Just  like  a  woman."  (What  woman  are 
they  talking  about?) 

At  all  times,  a  woman  particularly  must  act  in  a 
professional  manner.  Remember,  you  are  being  watched, 
scrutinized  for  every  little  move  and  mannerism.  A  man 
can  curse,  yell,  show  anger,  act  like  a  pouting  child, 
and  everyone  seems  to  think  it  is  to  be  expected.  Let  a 
woman  do  these  dumb  things,  and  men  smirk  and  say, 
"I  told  you  so."  We  are  a  long  way  from  equal  treat- 
ment, so  we  have  to  become  twice  as  good  —  in  be- 
havior as  well  as  in  effective  and  efficient  work. 


I  stress  always  to  women  to  be  professional.  Be  pro- 
fessional in  appearance,  in  relationships  with  other  em- 
ployees, with  management  and  with  customers.  The 
office  is  no  place  for  being  "cute"  unless  you  want  to 
be  treated  cute  —  at  lower  pay!  Look  professional.  You 
don't  see  men  in  sport  coats  and  casual  suits  in  the 
business  office.  We  have  had  several  men  in  management 
ask  that  when  we  conduct  seminars  to  tell  women  how 
to  dress.  There  is  a  tailored,  well-groomed  look,  neither 
expensive  nor  difficult  to  achieve,  that  businesswomen 
need  to  attain.  She  can  be  fashionably  dressed  without 
being  faddish,  using  makeup  and  hair  styles  that  are 
becoming  without  being  outlandish.  A  woman  should 
be  as  attractive  as  her  hairdresser,  makeup  and  clothes 
can  make  her,  but  in  good  taste  for  the  business  office. 
How  she  looks  away  from  the  office  may  be  an  entirely 
different  matter. 

Professional  behavior  is  important.  A  natural,  but 
unffirtatious  manner  of  conversation  —  friendly  without 
being  coy  —  is  easy  to  accomplish.  Quite  frequently,  I 
hear  that  women  in  business  lose  their  femininity.  I 
hear  this  expressed  as  a  fear  from  other  women  as  much 
as  from  men.  First,  you  have  to  define  femininity  to  your- 
self. If  it  is  a  wide-eyed,  innocent,  helpless,  de- 
pendent female  needing  the  big  man  to  take  care  of 
her,  then  yes,  she  will  lose  her  femininity  in  the  business 
office  for  there  is  no  place  for  tliis  person.  But  femininity 
can  be  defined  in  a  much  different  way.  It  can  be  a 
natural  softness  a  woman  has  —  in  her  voice,  and  her 
manner.  It  can  be  the  sensitive,  caring  person  inside 
her  that  makes  her  feminine.  Self-sufficiency  and  inde- 
pendence is  not  a  priority  of  man  or  maleness  but  a 
goal  all  people  can  and  should  strive  to  attain. 

As  an  active  participant  in  seminars  in  Charlotte, 
sponsored  by  the  Nfecklenburg  County  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women,  I  see  the  response  of  the  women 
who  attend  feel  the  strong  need  they  have  for  help.  In 
general,  we  stress  setting  goals  by  evaluating  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  limitations  of  each  per- 
son. Often,  compromises  have  to  be  made  or  priorities 
reset  as  they  change.  It  is  important  to  know  realistically 
how  much  time  you  can  give  to  a  job  and  to  know  when 
this  factor  changes.  We  encourage  women  by  letting 
them  know  tliey  are  not  alone  in  this  stioiggle.  They 
can  help  themselves;  there  is  outside  help  available  to 
them,  and  higher  goals  can  be  reached  if  they  want 
them.  Women  are  coming  on  asserrively  —  not  agressive- 
ly  —  but  we  are  coming  on.  We  will  not  ever  be  pushed 
back  .or  down  again. 
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Education/his  and  hers 


1955-56 

2,293 

1965-66 

1,935 

1969-70 

1,993 

1972-73 

1,981 

1974-75 

2,033 

Charlene  Thomas  Dale  '52 

In  North  Carolina,  as  in  most  states,  statistics  continue 
to  establish  that  professional  opportunities  for  male 
education  majors  are  numerically  different  from  those 
for  female  education  majors.  Once  out  of  college,  the 
two  groups  lead  essentially  different  professional  lives. 
Consider  these  figures  gathered  from  educational 
directories  of  North  Carolina  and  from  the  computer 
system  in  Raleigh: 

Female  Education  Majors 
Date School  Principal  Positions       Holding  the  Position 

349 
202 
203 

172 
168 

A  loss  of  181   women  principal  positions   in  20  years! 

One  reason  often  given  for  appointment  of  male 
teachers  as  principals  is  the  supposition  that  women  have 
difficulty  with  the  tasks  involved  in-  administering  a 
school  program.  Research  studies  give  no  support  to  this 
popular  belief.  In  fact,  study  after  study  point  toward 
women  as  the  more  effective  school  administrators,  even 
when  secondary  schools  are  included. 

The  most  recent  study  is  The  Sex  Factor  and  the 
Management  of  Schools  by  Neal  Gross  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Ann  Trask  of  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service.  Their  findings  are  that  pupil  and  teacher 
performance  is  usually  higher  in  schools  with  women 
principals.  Nonetheless,  statistical  data  in  most  school 
units  over  the  state  for  the  last  ten  years  indicate  that 
the  overall  disparity  lietween  career  patterns  of  men 
and  women  education  majors  in  widening,  contrary  to 
popular  opinion. 

The  gap  in  opportunity  for  female  education  majors 
can  best  be  illustrated  in  the  statistics  of  the  top  ad- 
ministrative levels  of  the  public  schools  —  the  super- 
intendency.  In  1971-72,  there  were  152  school  units  in 
North  Carolina  —  and  152  male  superintendents.  Today, 
because  of  recent  mergers,  there  are  148  school  distiicts. 
The  percentage  of  male-female  superintendents  remains 
stationary  —  100%  male. 

The  answer  given  most  often  for  tlie  disparity  is 
that  women  are  not  interested  enough  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced degrees  required  for  proper  certification.  Yet 
women  who  have  made  the  efi^^ort  to  pursue  additional 
certification  find  their  superior  credentials  still  do  not 
open  doors  at  the  top.  At  the  end  of  the  1975  school 
year,  nine  women  in  Nortli  Carolina  held  the  super- 
intendent's  certificate.   The  positions   they   occupied  in 
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the  public  schools  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  state 
agency  computer: 

1  .  .  high  school  teacher,  1  .  .  assistant  principal 
(elementary),  4  .  .  principals  (elementary),  1  .  .  principal 
(secondary),  1  .  .  supei"visor  or  ESEA  coordinator. 

These  statistics  support  the  idea  that  at  present,  men 
education  majors  have  many  more  options  than  women 
education  majors. 

Minor  as  this  distinction  may  seem,  it  can  affect  one's 
ability  for  exercising  control  over  personal  and  pro- 
fessional destiny.  Psychologists  have  long  supported  the 
importance  of  role  models  in  nurturing  individual  vision 
and  development.  By  being  professionally  limited,  the 
female  education  graduate  may  suffer  disadvantages 
which  can  affect  her  financial  potential,  limit  her  pro- 
fessional contributions,  and  hinder  her  personal  growth 
and  development. 

In  1963,  the  General  Assembly  changed  the  name 
of  the  Woman's  College  to  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Greensboro,  and  a  co-educational  status  was 
established.  The  University,  with  early  leadership  by 
Charles  Duncan  M  elver,  was  instrumental  in  closing 
the  gaps  in  educational  opportunities  for  women  in  the 
societal  fabric  of  North  Carolina.  But  the  job  is  not 
finished. 

UNC-G  graduates  have  a  new  challenge  to  make 
certain  education  majors  are  not  segregrated  by  sex  as 
they  seek  to  learn  and  grow  in  their  careers.  Alumni 
should  ask  in  their  own  communities:  How  many  women 
are  in  the  top  echelon  of  education  in  my  local  school 
system?  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction  Craig 
Phillips  is  a  step  ahead  of  the  local  units  in  appointing 
women  as  superintendents  at  the  state  le\'el.  It  is  time  for 
women  educators  with  abilit\'  to  be  recognized  on  the 
community  level  if  the  future  of  education  graduates  is 
not  to  be  characterized  by  "his"  and  "her"  career  patterns. 
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faculty  better?     No 


(Continued  from  Page  5) 

were  specific  University  requirements.  In  recognizing 
there  are  reasons  not  to  return  to  the  past,  it  should 
also  be  understood  those  uniform  requirements  provided 
essential  teaching  functions  enabling  students  and  fac- 
ulty  alike   to   sense    a   center   to    university    education. 

In  the  past,  through  mastery  of  specific  required 
freshman  work,  many  students  became  convinced  that 
they  did  (or,  alas,  did  not)  belong  in  the  Universit>'. 
I  would  imagine  that,  in  particular,  the  history  course 
was  often  a  "rite  of  passage,"  replete  with  all  painful 
tests  of  endurance.  Moreover,  both  those  who  taught 
the  required  courses  and  those  who  did  not  knew  the 
educational  importance  of  the  teaching.  It  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  the  University  today  that  the  requirements  for 
liberal  arts  are  the  only  requirements  in  the  Uni\-ersity 
for  which  no  specific  persons  are  responsible,  either  in 
planning  or  teaching.  The  community  of  learning  has 
dispersed. 

More  fateful  has  been  the  retreat  of  faculty  into 
departments  and  schools.  Some  years  ago  it  was  a 
common  experience  for  faculty  to  meet  informally 
across  departmental  lines  to  talk  about  teaching,  about 
specific  students  taking  courses  from  the  diverse  faculty, 
about  books  and  ideas.  That,  at  least  in  my  experience, 
is  much  rarer  today  except  where  officially  structured. 
Indeed,  in  the  fifties  (long  before  administrative  pres- 
sures for  research  or  the  teaching  excellence  awards) 
there  were  at  least  two  different  trans-disciplinary 
groups  spontaneously  developed  by  teaching  facult\':  one 
in  which  there  were  reports  and  discussion  of  research 
in  progress;  another  in  which  there  was  exploration  of 
values  in  teaching  in  terms  of  the  goals,  content  and 
methods  of  specific  teachers  in  specific  courses.  It  seems 
impossible  to  imagine  that  faculty  would,  on  their  own 
initiati\e,  create  such  groups  today.  There  is  no  teaching 
community,  there  is  no  public  world  of  the  University. 

Good  teaching,  again  like  good  art,  develops  when 
it  is  valued  by  society.  On  the  one  hand,  this  means  a 
widespread  respect  for  education  and  for  teachers;  on 
the  other,  it  means  the  social  embodiment  of  the  highest 
goals  of  education.  Neither  is  present  in  the  United 
States  today.  Teachers,  especially  public  school  teachers, 
are  burdened  with  so  many  tasks  and  students  and  social 
problems  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  they  can 
maintain  standards  of  excellence  in  teaching.  Many  do; 
and  one  can  only  record  admiration  and  gratitude  for 


such  teachers.  Nor  does  our  society  place  any  clear 
\alue  upon  university  teaching  or  university  professors. 
Indeed,  the  greater  the  number  of  persons  in  our  uni- 
versities, the  less  society  seems  to  value  higher  edu- 
cation —  except  as  a  necessary  step  to  a  career,  for 
athletic  teams,  or  as  a  care-taking  institution  for  youth. 
But  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the  greatest  negative 
effects  American  society  today  has  upon  good  teaching. 
In  teaching  one  wants  for  students  what  the  teacher 
wants  for  himself:  to  be  transformed  by  new  truths, 
new  insights,  new  sensitivities.  If  Uiis  is  to  happen,  the 
teacher  needs  models  —  individuals,  institutions,  societies 
—  to  point  to  saying,  "This  is  what  it  means  to  be  free. 
This  is  what  it  means  to  seek  the  truth  and  to  live  by  it. 
This  is  what  a  permeating  sense  of  beauty  or  justice  or 
the  genuinely  sacred  will  do  for  your  life  and,  more, 
what  they  will  demand  of  you."  Where,  today,  in  Amer- 
ican society  are  such  public  models?  For  manifold  rea- 
sons, contemporary  American  society  does  not  provide 
the  envaronment  naturally  conducive  to  good  teaching. 

Nor  do  the  incentives  as  viewed  by  the  teaching 
faculty.  "The  incentives  as  viewed  by  the  faculty":  Most 
faculty  may  be  wrong  in  their  perceptions,  and  in 
certain  important  respects  I  belive  that  they  are.  The 
\ast  majority  of  faculty  simply  do  not  think  that  good 
teaching  has  any  real  bearing  upon  their  future  in  the 
University  and  they  know  that  research  and  publication 
does.  The  important  point  is  not  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong  in  thinking  this;  the  impwrtant  point  is  that 
they  think  it,  they  know  it.  Individual  teachers  have  told 
me  they  would  much  rather  spend  die  summer  in 
serious  study  preparing  a  new  course  than  in  other  kinds 
of  research  but  feel  diey  must  engage  in  what  they 
termed  "research  minutiae"  because  that  is  the  wave 
of  their  future.  I  know  other  faculty,  including  the  most 
intellectually  rigorous,  who  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
what  they  are  doing  are  resolved  not  to  play  the  pre- 
scribed research  game. 

Incentives  for  good  teaching,  it  will  be  said,  must 
come  from  within  the  teacher  just  as  the  important  in- 
centives for  the  artist  must  come  from  within  his  life. 
True.  Yet,  even  granted  the  inner  incentives  are  present, 
all  the  factors  that  I  have  pointed  to  —  the  materials, 
the  community  of  teaching,  the  American  social  environ- 
ment, the  institutional  incentives  —  work  against  good 
teaching  today  as  at  various  times  in  the  past  they  did 
not.  Whether  this  means  that  teaching  is  not  as  good  as 
in  the  past,  I  cannot  say. 
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A  space  interpretation 

How  does  a  dancer  inteipret  space? 
Graduate  student  Susan  Warden 
chose  scarves,  eggs  and  numbers 
when  she  interpreted  the  space  of 
the  New  Administration  Building 
in  April. 

Susan  had  been  intrigued  with 
the  architecture  of  the  new  building 
from  the  moment  she   saw  it  last 
fall.  She  was  especially  interested 
in  the  commons  area  and  the  many 
perspectives  offered  by  its  bal- 
conies, girders  and  posts.  When  her 
assignment   called   for  "a   dance 
interpreting  space,"  she  knew  im- 
mediatelv  where  the  "space"  would 
be. 

After  obtaining  permission  from 
Vice  Chancellor  Charles  Hounshell, 
Susan  selected  her  troupe  and 
passed  the  word  around  that  an 
interpretation  would  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  April  20,  at  4:15  p.m.  At  the 
appointed  hour,  she  gathered  audi- 
ence and  dancers  together,  un- 
beknown to  one  another  since  danc- 
ers were  in  street  clothing.  As  the 
group  proceeded  into  the  building, 
the  dancers  fell  behind,  remaining  in 
the  glassed  enclosure.  At  that  point 
Susan  announced  the  dance  had 
begun. 

The  performers  began  scrambling 
like  caged  creatures,  scratching  on 
the   glass.   When   released,   they 
darted  into  tJie  commons,  playing 
hide  and  seek  around  the  large  white 
planters.  When  tb.cy  entered  the 
elevator,  the  Svsl  .seeinent  of  die 


dance   was    concluded. 

The  audience  participated  in  the 
second  and  third  parts,  first  by 
waving   seven   different   colored 
scarves  and  calling  out  seven  differ- 
ent numbers  to  which  the  dancers 
responded  with  seven  corresponding 
walks.  The  third  segment  involved 
the  dropping  of  seven  eggs  which 
the  audience  scurried  to  catch  in  a 
scarf. 

Susan,  who  will  be  working  as  a 
graduate   assistant   on   campus   next 
year,   is   pleased  with   her   first 
experiment  in  "space."  Her  interest 
in  dance  came  lately,  following  a 
degree  in  European  history  at 
Brown    University. 

A  feline  felicity 

Chancellor  James  Ferguson  under- 
went surgery  in  mid-May  for  die 
removal  of  a  ruptured  kidney.   His 
unexpected  hospitalization  came 
on  the  eve  of  his  planned  departure 
for  a  week's  vacation  with  his 
wife   Fran. 

No  one  missed  his  absence  more 
than    Mama   Cat,    denizen    of   the 
Alumni   House,  who  has  taken 
quarters  outside  the  Pecky  Cypress 
Room  where  the  Chancellor  former- 
ly had  his  office.  Since  mo\'ing  to 
the  New  Administration  Building, 
the    Chancellor    has    continued    to 
bring  a  daily  ration  of  milk  and 
food  to  the  black  and  white  cat,  so 
when  this  service  was  suddenly 
discontinued.    Mama   Cat   became 
visibly  agitated.  She  moped  around 


Alumni    House   grounds,   walked 
back  and  forth  to  the  Chancellor's 
residence  half  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  was  even  seen  perched  pre- 
cariously on  some  mail  bags,  peering 
into   Alumni   House   windows. 

The    Chancellor's    recovery   was 
speedy,  but  not  soon  enough  for 
Mama    Cat.    Baffled    by    his    long 
absence,  she  was  reported  to  have 
rejected  his   initial   greeting   upon 
his  return  home  from  the  hospital. 
But  the  next  day  all  was  forgiven, 
and  she  visited  him  daily  during 
the   week   of  his   convalescence. 

Last  week  Mama  Cat  was  ob- 
sen-ed  preening  herself  contentedly 
in  the  June  sun,  reflecting  the 
happiness   of  the   campus   that  all 
was  well  and  things  were  back  to 
normal  in  the  executive  chambers. 

A  star  returns 

April  1  was  Emmylou  Harris  Day  in 
Greensboro.  It  was  also  the  birthday 
of  the  former  UNC-G  drama  stu- 
dent who  left  campus  ten  years 
ago    to    become    a    country-folk 
music   star. 

It  was   not  nostalgia  for  Alma 
Mater  that   brought   her  back,    but 
a  concert  at  the  Piedmont  Sports 
Arena,  part  of  her  current  six-month 
tour  of  the   United  States   and 
Europe.  Since  it  was  her  birthday, 
the  local  promoter.  Bill  Kennedy, 
and  the  Greensboro  Chamber  of 
Commerce  planned  an  impromptu 
"welcome    back"   party,   inviting 
some  of  the  folks  who  "had  known 
her  when." 

There   was   Kathi   Highfill   of 
Greensboro  who,  like  Emmylou,  had 
dropped    out   of   school.    Later 
Kathi  had  returned  and  received  an 
AB  in  English  in  1975.  In  the  suite 
at  the   Hilton   Inn   awaiting   the 
honorees  arrival,  Kathi  recalled 
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how   she   and   Emmylou   had   met 
while   auditioning    for   the    Spencer 
Love   scholarship   in   drama   in 
the  spring  of  1965.  "She  won,  and 
she  deserved  it,"  Kathi  said.  "She 
was  real  good  in  drama.  She  had 
one    of   two    female    leads    in 
The   Tempest   her  freshman   year." 


Emmylou    Harris     09    iriglit)    with    Kathi 
Highfill  75. 

Another  guest  recalled  her  per- 
formance in  The  Tempest  too.  In  fact, 
that  was  what  brought  Professor 
Arthur   W.    DLxon   to    the   party. 
He  had  played  Prospero  to   Emmy- 
lou's  Miranda,  and  "That's  why  I'm 
here.  I  had  to  come  and  see  my 
daughter." 

Emmylou  entered  the  room  so 
quietly,   at   first  no   one   seemed   to 
notice.  She  must  have  just  come  in 
from  the  bright  April  sun  because 
her  photo-ray  wirerims   were   dark, 
concealing  wide  brown  eyes.  In 
blue  jeans,  red  shirt  and  patchwork 
jacket,    she    would    look   right    at 
home  on  the  UNC-G  campus  today. 
In  fact,  the  thought  occurred  that 
she  has  changed  less  than  the 


campus  has  in  the  past  decade. 

She  remained  three  semesters  at 
UNC-G  and  actually  got  her  start 
in  Greensboro,  singing  at  the  Red 
Door  on  Tate  Street.  The  folk  move- 
ment of  the  early  60's  caught 
her  ear,  and  she  moved  on  to  New 
York's   Greenwich   Village   and 
Nashville   to   sing   in   small   clubs 
for  $100  a  week  when  she  was  lucky. 
She  was   married,   had   a  child 
(Hallie),  got  di\orced,  and  returned 
home  to  Maryland  to  live  with  her 
parents  (her  father  is  a  career 
Marine),  then  met  singer-guitarist 
Gram  Parsons  who  invited  her  to 
become  a  member  of  his  singing 
group.  When  the  group  dissolved, 
she  continued  to  sing  with  Parsons 
and  joined  him  on  his  last  tour  just 
before  his   death   from  a  heart 
attack  in   1973.   Then  Warner 
Brothers,  which  had  been  Parsons' 
label,   signed  her,   and  her  star 
began  to  ascend. 

Now  on  a  six-months'  tour  with 
her  Hot   Band,  which  includes 
pianist  D.  Glenn  Hardin,  formerly 
with  Elvis  Presley,  she  tours  three 
out  of  four  weeks,  then  spends  one 
week  with  Hallie,  age  6,  who  stays 
with  Emmylou's  parents  on  a 
Maryland  fann. 

People  Magazine  featured  Emmy- 
lou in  an  article  Febniary  2  in 
which  she  described  her  life  as  ac- 
ceptable bohemian.  "I'm  very 
disorganized,  always  losing  my 
glasses  and  leas'ing  full  gannent 
bags  in  airport  coffee  shops."  ("She 
makes  Lucille  Ball,"  cracks  her 
piano  player,  "look  like  a  precision 
instrument.")  There's  no  man  in  her 
life  now,  and  even  less  taste  for 
domesticity.   "I  hate  housework.   I 
can  get  by  in  tlie  woods  with  an 
iron   skillet   and  cornmeal,   but 
I'm   lousy   in   a   modern   kitchen." 
She    dosen't    permanently    rule    out 


marriage.  "It's  a  real  sacred  thing," 
she  feels.  "I  need  more  time  to 
learn  what  and  who  is  right  for  me. 
\\'ho  wants  to  be  45  and  still  on 
the  road?" 

With  success  in  hand,  Emmylou 
seems  to  accept  her  fame  with  a 
clear   eye    on    the    tenuousness    of 
pop  glory.  'I've  lived  a  long  time 
on  $45  a  week,"  she  said,  "and  if 
this  doesn't  last,   I've  had  a  great 
time." 

Goals  for  UNC 

July  is  a  time  for  annual  reports, 
for  assessing  past  performance  and 
weighing  future  goals,   and  Board 
of  Governors  Chairman  William 
Dees  did  just  tliat  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  on  July  9. 

The  occasion  was  the  last  meeting 
the  Goldsboro  lawyer  presided 
over  as  chairman.  He  served  four 
years,  die  maximum  time  allowed 
by  state  law.  William  Johnson,  a 
Lillington  lawyer  and  former 
superior  court  judge, succeeds  in  the 
position. 


Named  to   the   vice   chairman's 
seat  is  a  UNC-G  alumna,  Adelaide 
Fortune  Holderness  '34  of  Greens- 
boro, who  has  served  on  the  board 
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since   the   restructuring    of   the 
state's  pubhc  university  system. 

In  his  final  remarks,  Chairman 
Dees  called  for  a  new  program  of 
cooperation    among    all    levels    of 
post  secondary  education  in  the 
state. 

"My  plea  is  that  we  put  forth  the 
time  and  effort  required  to  give 
high  priority  to  the  joint  planning 
for  all   of  higher  education   .   .   . 
to    reduce    misunderstanding,    con- 
flict, and  wasteful  duplication  .  .  . 
to  strengthen  cooperative  arrange- 
ments  (of  the   public  university 
system)    with    the    State    Board    of 
Education  and  Department  of  Com- 
munity Colleges  ...  to  facilitate 
transfers   of  credits   and   provide   a 
more  complete  opportunity  for  a 
child  dependent  upon  open  ad- 
missions  to   begin  his   college 
career." 

He  also  said  he  felt  there  needed 
to  be  a  better  system  of  state  aid 
to  private  colleges,  but  he  offered 
no  definite  alternatives.  North  Caro- 
lina's current  state  aid  program 
provides  up  to  $400  for  each  North 
Carolina   resident   enrolled   in   a 
private  college  or  university,  based 
on  economic  need  and  per  capita 
grant. 


". . .  SO  many  minds" 

As  some  readers  may  recall,  the 
focus  of  the  spriiig  issue  of  tiie 


Alumni  News  was  the  bicentennial, 
both    activities    on   campus    and 
those  in  which  alumni  are  engaged. 

Response  to  the  issue  was  favor- 
able, although  some  alumni  ques- 
tioned the  connection  between 
Robbie    Tillotson's    bicentennial 
poster,    which    appeared    on    tlie 
cover,  and  the  American  celebration. 
What  did  the  weary  lady  painted 
in  such  vibrant  colors  have  to  do 
with  the  nation's  200th  anniversary? 

The  editor  thought  she  knew; 
however,  her  appraisal  (page  one  of 
the  spring  issue)  was  far  from  the 
artist's  explanation  of  his  work.  As 
Robbie  wrote:  "In  this  Bicentennial 
Poster  I  am  basically  presenting 
an   attitude   of   confidence,   of 
constructive  power,  spiritual  dignity 
and   the   desire   of  unconquerable 
fortitude  that  the  American  people 
have  demonstrated  over  the  past 
200  years.  Also  a  dream  —  a 
dream  of  'American  Bliss'  that  the 
life    of    the    American    people    can 
be   continually  substantiated   by  a 
tradition   of   solidarity'   among   its 
people  and  that  we  can  all  hold 
our  heads  high,   proud   to  be 
Americans,   to   look   ahead,  without 
recapitulating    the    past    but   to 
enx'isage  a  bright  future  ahead." 

Art  means  different  things  to 
each  beholder.   "As   many   men,    so 
many  minds.  .  .  ."  But  the  con- 
sensus  is,    regardless   of   interpreta- 
tion, Robbie's  poster  made  a  hand- 
some  cover   for   the   magazine. 

At  Lincoln  Center 

Not  many  young  artists  perfomi  in 
solo  concert  at  Lincoln  Center, 
but   Stephen   Wayne   Hunter  '74,   a 
graduate  student  on  campus,  won 
that  distinction  on  May  7. 

For  Stephen   the  performance  in 
New  York  City  was  the  climax  of 


almost  a  lifetime  of  study,  beginning 
at  age  six  and  continuing  for  18 
years.  Much  of  his  work  has  been 
on  the  UNC-G  campus,  first  under 
Dr.  Philip  Morgan,  who  retired  last 
year,    then    under    Mrs.    Inga 
Morgan   as    a   graduate   student 
working  toward  a  master  of  music 
degree. 

Mrs.    Morgan    was    especially 
proud   because    Stephen   had   taken 
the   initiative  in   sending  tapes   of 
his  senior  recital  to  the  selection 
committee.  The  tapes  were  the  sole 
basis    for    his    selection    by    the 
Lincoln    Center    Library    Museum 
of  Arts  for  his  concert  performance. 

Stephen  was  selected  over  en- 
trants from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
according  to  Mrs.  Morgan.  "The 
committee  received  literally  thou- 
sands of  tapes  .  .  .  they  were 
stacked  high  on  shelves  lining  the 
office  walls. "  But  the  quality  of 
Stephen's  performance  was  obvious- 
ly  superior,    bringing   him   an 
invitation   to  perform,  the  first 
UNC-G    music    student    to    be    so 
honored. 

The  occasion  of  the  New  York 
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concert  provided  a  mini-reunion  for 
former   music   students.    In   the 
audience  with  Mrs.   Morgan  were 
Dixie    Ross    Neill    '61    and    her 
husband  William,  and  Lee  Bellaver 
Bell  '61  and  husband  Ken.  Dixie 
is  an  accompanist  for  the  Metro- 
politan  Opera   Company,   and   Lee 
sings    on   the   professional    stage. 

After  finishing  his  master's  degree 
in  August,   Stephen  is   planning 
to  continue  toward  a  doctorate  in 
music.  As  a  career,  he  hopes 
to  combine  performing  with  teach- 
ing. His  talent  is  not  confined  to  the 
piano:  he  is  a  tenor  in  the  First 
Presbyterian   Church    choir   and 
has  taken   organ   lessons   for  the 
past   three    years. 

Alumni  at  the  Mansion 

"Come  for  tea"  read  the  invitation 
from  the  Wake  County  Chapter  of 
the  UNC-G  Alumni  Association, 
but  it  was  not  an  ordinary  tea. 
Hostess   on   Mav    19   for  the   225 


In  the  receiving  line  with  First  Lady  Pat 
Holshouser  (center)  were  Vice  Chancellor 
Charles  W.  Patterson,  III,  and  Wake 
Alumni  Chapter  president  Jo  Conrad  Cre- 
sinore  '57. 


alumni  who  accepted  was  North 
Carolina's  First  Lady,  Pat 
Holshouser. 

It  was  the  first  opportunity  many 
had  had  to  view  the  freshly 
scrubbed  mansion  which  has   been 
undergoing  renovation  for  the  past 
several  years.  Considered  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  Victorian 
architecture    in    the    country,    the 
mansion    was    designed    by    Samuel 
Loan  of  Philadelphia  85  years  ago. 

For  the  scant  attention  it  has 
received  during  the   ensuing  years, 
it  has  withstood  the  test  of  time 
well,  but,  as  the  First  Lady  ex- 
plained,   the    renovation    has    just 
begun.  The  wide-planked  oak  floors 
have  been  sanded  and  refinished. 
Rotten  balconies  and  exterior 
decorations  have  been  replaced.   A 
new    heating-cooling    system    has 
been  installed.  However,  household 
furnishings  are  the  same,  many  of 
them  obtained  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Mansion  Fine  Arts  Commit- 
tee, appointed  in  1965  by  Mrs.  Dan 
K.  Moore.  For  example,  Edward 
M.    Boehm's    "Woodthrush    with 
Azaleas"  on  the  mantel  in  the  south 
drawing  room  is  a  gift  of  Mary 
Duke  Biddle  Semans,  chairman  of 
the   Fine  Arts   Committee. 

Marie  Sharpe  Ham  '71  was  a 
special  guest.  As  an  interior  designer 
employed  by  the  state,  she  has 
been  working  with  Mrs.   Hols- 
houser  in   the    restoration   project. 
Another  alumna  in  the  "special" 
category  was  Josephine  Scott  Hud- 
son '05  of  Raleigh.  Remembered  as 
"the  student  who  rang  the  bell," 
she    is    credited    with    awaking    the 
campus    in    1904   when   Brick 
Doi-mitory  burned  to  the  ground. 

Chapter  vice  president  Betty 
Francum  Johnson  '64  and  im- 
mediate past  president  Nancy   Hill 
Snow  '54  helped  serve.  Also  present 


were  the  chapter's  newly-elected 
second   vice   president   Beth   Clink- 
scales  McAllister  '63  and  secretary 
Blanche  Mooring  McKee  '33. 

Five  for  the  road 

All  roads  don't  lead  to  UNC-G, 
but  five  major  thoroughfares  around 
Greensboro  have  been  marked  to 
indicate   the   most   direct   route   to 
the  campus. 


The  one  pictured  above  is  at  the 
top  of  the  ramp  at  I-S5  and  Elm 
Street    at    the    Freddy    Boulevard 
intersection.  Others  may  be  seen 
at  1-85  and  Lee  before  the  turnoff 
at  N.  C.  6;  at  Eugene  and  Lee 
Streets;  at  1-40  and  Patterson;   and 
at  Patterson  and  Lee   at  the 
Coliseum    intersection. 

Vice  Chancellor  Charles  Patter- 
son got  the  ball  rolling  to  get 
more  signs  erected  when  he  anived 
on  campus  nearly  two  years  ago. 
Feeling  that  better  directions  were 
needed  to  guide  visitors  from  the 
highway   to    UNC-G,    he   contacted 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Transportation,  Division  of  High- 
ways, to  see  if  more  signs  could 
be  erected.  Traffic  Supervisor 
Lester  Barham   concurred,   and  the 
result  is  five  new  green  and  wliite 
markers    which    point    the    way    to 
UNC-G  and  A  &  T  State  University. 
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Murals  on  TV 

The  murals,  "The  Baptism  of 
Virginia  Dare"  and  "The  Finding  of 
the  Croatan  Tree,"  which  hang  over 
the  mantel  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  Virginia  Dare  Room,  were  fea- 
tured in   May  on  WFMY-TV's 
bicentennial    series   of  "Historic 
Minutes"    in    North    Carolina.    The 
birth  of  Virginia  Dare  was  telecast 
on  May  25  and  the  Lost  Colony 
on   May  28. 

A  sidelight  on  the  artist  who 
was   commissioned  to  paint  the 
murals  in  1937  is  provided  by  Clara 
Booth  Byrd  T3,  who  was  Alumnae 
Secretary  at  the  time.  "Sydney  New- 
bold  seemed  very  interested  in  the 
assignment  and  agreed  to  do  the 
job  for  a  nominal  sum.  It  was  later 
that  we  learned  he  was  paying 
court  to  the  daughter  of  J.  Frank 
Jones,    an   expert   on   colonial 
decoration,  who  was  giving  us  some 
help.  His  real  interest  in  our  work 
stemmed  from  the  daughter's 
connection  with  it." 

Golfing  prospectus 

Women's  golf  had  its  most  success- 
ful season  this  year,  and  two  of 
the  reasons  were  Kathy  Spaugh  of 
High  Point  and  Peggy  Stortstrom 
of  Wheaton,  Maryland.  The  above 
photograph  was  taken  at  the  state 
tournament  at  Duke  University 
April  20  when  Kathy  tied  for 
fourth  place  out  of  a  field  of  37 
golfers  from   12  schools. 

Kathy  and  Peggy  in  their  first  year 
at  UNC-G  have  established  them- 
selves as  good  golfers.  Kathy,  who 
has   been   playing   for   over   12 
years,  regularly  has  scores  in  tlie 
low  eighties,  a  mark  she  began  post- 
ing two  years  ago  when  she  v/as  17. 
Both   girls   plan   to   return   ne.xt 
year,  and  Coach  Greene  aniicipalcs 


a  far  better  season  than  the  good 
one  already  posted. 

This   is    Miss   Greene's    first   year 
coaching  women's  golf,  although 
she  has  taught  the  sport  for  a 
number  of  years.  She  had  to  work 
with  a  group  which  included  only 
one  returning  golfer,  Jane  Black, 
a   junior   from   Greensboro.    Aside 
from  lacking  a  fourth  player  needed 
to  make  a  regulation  team,  she  was 
working  under  another  handicap  — 
the  fact  that  golf  has  traditionally 
been  a  spring  sport. 

She  hopes  next  year  to  shift  to  a 
full   fall   season   which   should   also 
help  the  team.  Kathy  plans  to 
play    every    day    this    summer    (she 
was  club  champion  for  women  at 
Willow  Creek  Country  Club  last 
year). 

Such  changes  could  put  UNC-G 
in    the    winner's    circle    in   women's 
golf  next  year. 

Thoughts  of  a  D FA 

What  runs  through  an  alumna's 
mind    when    she    returns    to    Alma 
Mater  to  receive  an  honorary  degree? 
For  Lee  Hall,  it  was  her  famous 
drawing  of  a  male  nude  which  ap- 
peared in  Coraddi  in  the  fall  of  1954. 

Lee,  who  is  now  president  of  the 
Rhode   Island   School   of  Design, 
confided    this    in   an   interview    with 
Patricia  Krebs,  wife  of  Artist  Walter 
Barker  of  the  UNC-G  faculty.  As  Lee 
recalled  the  incident,  the  drawing 
was  a  sketch  she  had  done,  put  away 
and  forgotten.  There  it  might  have 
stayed  if  the  editor  of  Coraddi 
had  not  come  by  one  day  to  see  if 
Lee  had  any  line  drawings  for  use 
in  the  fall  issue.  Lee  offered  her  a 
stack.  The  drawing  was  in  it. 

When  it  appeared,  it  was  de- 
nounced by   Chancellor   Edward 
Graham  and  many  others,  including 


the  Student  Government  Associ- 
ation.  Nowadays  no  one  probably 
would  give  it  a  second  thought, 
but  it  caused  some  painful  em- 
barassment    which    Lee    could    not 
help    but    recall    as    she    stood 
in  academic  regalia  to  receive  the 
honorary  degree.  Doctor  of  Fine 
Arts. 

But    Lee    Hall,    artist-teacher- 
administrator,    recalled    some    other 
things  about  her  years  on  campus, 
in  particular,  the  inspiration  she 
received  from  Elizabeth  Jastrow 
who   taught   art  history.    Patricia 
Krebs    reported    that    Lee's    ex- 
ceptional   career   began    with   an 
exceptional  education  with  superb 
teachers  largely  unrecognized  by  the 
country,  then  and  even  now.  In 
fact,  Lee  Hall  beHeves  that  UNC-G 
offered  the  best  teaching  that  could 
be  had  at  the  time,  mentioning  in 
this  regard  former  chairman  Greg- 
ory Ivy,  Susan  Barksdale,  Helen 
Thrush    and    John    Opper. 

Professor  Jastrow,  now  retired, 
dealt  with  much  more  than  the 
attributes    of    works    of   art   in   her 
classes,  according  to  Lee.  "She  dealt 
with  value  and  quality,"  says  the 
RISD  president,  "with  art  as  a 
manifestation    of   passion.    She   was 
in  the  very  best  sense  an  inspiring 
teacher.    You   left   her   classes 
reeling  with  images  and  ideas.  It 
was  ten  years  after  leaving  here  that 
I  finished  reading  the  books  she  had 
mentioned  which  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly read  as   a  student.   I  felt  I 
owed  that  to  her."  She  once  asked 
me    a    question    about    a   work    of 
mine  in  a  student  show.  She  said, 
'Tell   me,   did   you   have   in   your 
head  this  picture  or  did  you  put  it 
on  canvas  in  order  to  have  it  in 
your  head?'  And  that's   really,   it 
seems  to  me,  tlie  basic  question 
in    painting." 
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New  pursuits 
for  new  emeriti 


Six  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  are  retiring  this 
year  with  a  total  of  132  years  of  sei^vice  at  UNC-G. 
They  are:  Dr.  Elizabeth  Cowling,  professor  of  music 
(31  years  of  service);  Elizabeth  Jerome  Holder,  head 
reference  librarian  (24  years);  Dr.  Victor  Salvin,  pro- 
fessor of  clothing  and  textiles  (nine  years);  Emeve  Paul 
Singletary,  instructor  of  home  economics  (25  years); 
Nestus  H.  Gurley,  director  of  the  ph)'sical  plant  (27 
years);  and  Roy  F.  Alexander,  chief  of  campus  security 
(16   years). 

Dr.  Cowling,  a  performing  cellist  for  31  years,  is 
planning  to  follow  up  her  noteworthy  study  of  the 
cello,  which  was  published  by  Scribner's  last  year.  The 
second  volume,  directed  to  cello  students  and  teachers, 
will  contain  information  which  had  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  first.  In  October,  she  will  travel  to  Germany 
to  study  18th  century  literature,  the  most  extensive  body 
of  unexamined  material  on  the  cello.  Next  year  she 
hopes  to  spend  some  time  in  New  Zealand. 

Mrs.  Holder  elected  early  retirement  to  do  some 
things  she  has  wanted  to  do  for  a  long  time.  For  one, 
she  plans  to  read  her  way  through  the  Jackson  Library 
Tower,  using  a  long  reading  list  she  has  accumulated 
over  the  years.  She  also  has  accepted  the  job  of  editing 
the  faculty  handbook  this  year.  Art  will  also  occupy 
some  of  her  time  (see  cover  of  this  issue  for  a  recent 
example). 

Dr.  Salvin,  who  joined  the  School  of  Home  Econom- 
ics faculty  after  a  distinguished  career  in  textiles,  will 
continue  his  work  as  a  consultant,  particularly  in  the 
effect  of  air  pollution  on  textiles.  An  avid  golfer  and 
tennis  player,  he  plans  more  time  for  these  sports  and 
for  some  courses  in  art  and  literature. 

Mrs.  Singletary,  who  has  been  on  campus,  both  as 
student  and  faculty,  much  of  the  time  since  she  was  16 
years  of  age,  will  devote  some  of  the  attention  she  has 
given  toddlers  in  the  UNC-G  Nursery  School  to  her 
own  five  grandchildren.  She  and  her  husband  plan  to  do 
some  traveling  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Gurley  will  continue  to  make  an  appearance  on 
the  campus  golf  greens  where  he  holds  the  record  for 
eagles  (two  verified).  In  September  he  and  his  wife 
will   visit  the   Scandanavian   countries. 

Chief  Alexander  will  retire  to  his  hometown,  Coolee- 
mee,  to  spend  more  time  with  his  family.  In  addition  to 
playing  some  golf,  going  fishing  and  planting  a  garden 
next  spring,  he  expects  to  work  part  time  as  a  security 
officer  in  Cooleemee. 
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Deaths 


W.  Raymond  Taylor 

by 

Dr.  Herman  D.  Middleton 

W.  Raymond  Taylor  died  June  13.  An 
erudite,  aristocratic  scholar,  gentleman  and 
teacher,  he  loved  generations  of  students, 
who  quicklv  and  affectionately  dubbed 
him  "Teacher"  Taylor,  and  the  University, 
which  fittingly  designated  him  professor 
emeritus  upon  his  retirement  in  1960, 
following  39  years  of  pioneering  and  de- 
voted service. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  Bertie 
Yancey  Taylor;  son,  W.  R.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of 
Greensboro;  daughters,  Bertie  Taylor 
White  '39  of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  and  Eloise 
Taylor  Jackson  '42  of  Raleigh;  brother, 
H.  C.  Taylor,  Jr.,  of  Louisburg;  sisters, 
Effie  Taylor  Caldwell  '26  of  Jacksonville 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Holliday  of  Enfield; 
daughter-in-law  Lydia  Bailey  Taylor  '44; 
11  grandchildren  and  two  great-grand- 
children. 

When  President  J.  I.  Foust  brought  Mr. 
Taylor  to  NCCW  in  1921,  he  charged  him 
with  responsibility  for  developing  courses 
in  drama  and  speech  and  a  college-wide 
play  production  program.  He  did  both 
and  very  well,  indeed.  He  cominncd  a 
number  of  literary  clubs,  which  were  in- 
dependently producing  plays,  into  one 
organization.  The  Play-Likers,  which  be- 
came the  lalioratory  for  students  learning 
to  practice  theatre.  Over  the  years  they 
produced  regularly  on  campus,  toured 
widely  in  North  Carolina,  and  in  the 
late  20's  went  as  far  as  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity at  Evanston,  111.,  to  participate  in 
a  national  play  festival. 

Mr.  Taylor  enjoyed  talking  about  those 
early  years-,  particularly  the  difficulties  in- 
volved with  directing  plays  in  which  all 
the  roles  were  played  by  girls.  Since  his 
retirement,  he  entertained  many  a  latter- 
day  Uni\'ersity  drama  student  by  explain- 
ing that  the  audience  alwajs  knew  which 
girls  were  playing  male  roles  —  they  were 
the  ones  wearing  knee  length  bloomers 
and  stockings.  By  1924  men  from  the 
faculty  and  by  l927  men  from  the  com- 
munity were  permitted  to  participate  in 
plays.  While  Mr.  Taylor  talked  with  wit 
and  perspective  about  his  early  years,  his 
successors  marvel  at  his  enormous  imagina- 
tion and  energy  in  pioneering  what  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  finest  programs 
in   the   nation. 

He  came  well  prepared  with  a  BA  de- 
gree from  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill. 
There  he  helped  found  the  student  drama 
movement  which  resulted  in  bringing 
Fred  Koch  to  the  University  to  develop  a 
curriculum  in  drama.  His  MA  degree  from 
Harvard  included  study  with  the  famous 
George  Pierce  Baker. 

The  de\eloping  program  on  campus  got 
a  first-rate  producing  facility  when  Ay- 
cock  Auditorium  opened  in  May,  1927.  The 
excellent  sight  lines,  good  acoustics  and 
timeless  classical  appearance  of  the  in- 
terior are  due  in  no  small  measure  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  efforts  to  make  it  a  fine  facility 
for  the  campus  and  the  city.  He  and  A.  C. 
Hall,  a  friend  and  colleague  in  the  Eng- 
lish Department,  made  an  extensive  tour 
of  Europe,  studying  large  theatres  and 
opera  houses  in  order  to  incorporaie  qual- 


ity details  in  the  planning  of  the  campus 
facility.  Another  of  his  stories  involved 
the  transporting  of  the  steel  l)eani  which 
holds  the  front  of  the  balcony.  It  was  so 
long  and  heavy  that  the  Southern  Railroad 
had  to  lay  a  special  spur  track  to  the  con- 
struction site  to  deliver  it. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  only 
drama  and  speech  faculty,  but  he  got 
able  and  constant  assistance  from  his  wife, 
Bertie,  particularly  in  the  area  of  costum- 
ing. She  was  by  his  side  in  1947  when  he 
opened  Parkway  Playhouse  at  Burnsville, 
another  pioneering  effort,  because  college- 
operated  summer  stock  companies,  al- 
though common  now,  were  unheard  of 
then.  Otic  of  their  favorite  plays,  Thorn- 
ton Wilder's  Our  Town,  was  directed  by 
Mr.  Taylor  frequently  on  campus  and  at 
Burnsville,  usually  with  his  long-time 
friend,  W.  C.  "Mutt"  Burton,  playing  the 
leading  role.  That  play  is  opening  the 
Parkway  season  this  year,  its  30th.  It  was 
last  produced  there  with  the  Taylor-Burton 
team  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  20th 
season. 

When  the  University  dedicated  its  new 
drama/ speech  laboratory  in  1967,  it  was 
appropriate  to  designate  it  as  the  W. 
Raymond  Taylor  Building.  "Long  may 
this  building  ins-pire  and  make  possible 
the  important  and  beautiful  creations  in 
the  inspiring  world  of  make-believe,"  were 
part  of  "Teacher"  Taylor's  words  on  that 
occasion.  It  is  hoped  that  his  challenge 
is  being  met.  If  so,  it  is  because  the  ex- 
perimentation and  innovation  which  set  a 
basic  humanistic  philosophy  of  drama  and 
speech  education  for  all  students  was 
solidly  laid  b>-  William  Raymond  Taylor. 

Edward  Kidder  Graham 

Edward  Kidder  Graham,  65,  chancellor  of 
Woman's  College  from  19.50  -  56,  died 
March  13,  in  Elsmere,  New  York,  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack  at  his  home. 

After  lea\ing  Woman's  College,  he  serv- 
ed in  a  variety  of  positions  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Denver,  the  Col- 
lege Association  of  the  Finger  Lakes  in 
Corning,  New  York,  Kingsborough  Com- 
munity College,  Hampton  Institute  and 
New  York  State  University,  Albany.  In 
recent  years  he  was  engaged  in  creative 
writing.  A  graveside  memorial  service  was 
held  in  mid-April  at  the  familv  plot  in 
Chapel   Hill. 

ALUMNI 

'01  -  Effie  Whitsett  Joyner,  98,  died  in 
March.  A  native  of  Guilford  County,  she 
attended  Whitsett  Institute  before  coming 
to  NCCW.  She  taught  at  Whitsett  Insti- 
tute where  her  husband  was  also  a  pro- 
fessor. 

'05  -  Bessie  Heath  Daniel,  89,  died  Feb. 
29  in  Person  Memorial  Ho.sp.,  Roxboro. 
She  was  known  as  Person  County's  his- 
torian for  many  years  and  for  18  yeai's 
had  a  weekly  radio  program.  She  taught 
in  the  business  department  of  the  State 
Normal  (now  UNC-G)  for  four  years,  in 
the  Perscm  County  schools  for  31  years, 
and  was  with  the  Person  Co.  Extension 
Service  23  years.  She  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Person  Co.  Historical  Society, 
a  member  of  BPW,  and  in  1975  was 
named  citizen  of  the  year  by  the  Roxboro 
Exchange  Club.  She  considered  her.self  a 
farmer  and  farmed  on  the  same  property 
once     owned     by     her     great-grandfather. 


Surviving  is  a  sister.  Bertha  Daniel  Cloyd 
'11. 

'07  —  Janie  Cannon  Hendrix  Bluhm,  83, 
died  March  8  at  Cone  Hospital,  Greens- 
boro. She  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  Guil- 
ford County  and  a  member  of  First  Pres- 
byterian church. 

'07  —  Mabel  Trotter  Alverson,  90,  died 
February  15  at  her  home  in  Charlotte.  She 
taught  in  the  Charlotte  city  schools  for 
many  years  and  was  active  in  Covenant 
Presbyterian  Church.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  DAR,  Mecklenburg  Historical  Assn., 
and  the  Charlotte  Opera  Guild.  Survivors 
include  her  husband,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
'19  —  Nina  Davis  Reece  died  March  21  in 
Hillcrest  Nursing  Home,  Durham.  A  na- 
ti\e  of  East  Bend,  she  attended  Oxford 
Female  Seminary  and  Woman's  College; 
she  was  the  mother  of  Mary  Reece  Hock- 
aday  '45. 

'22  -  Mildred  Burch  McGill,  74,  of  David- 
son died  March  18.  Among  survivors  is  a 
sister,  Helen  Burch  '19. 
'25  —  Jessie  Harper  Brown  Mewborne 
died  Oct.  8.  She  is  survived  by  her  sisters, 
Claudia  Brown  Joyner  '30  and  Charlotte 
Brown  Greever  '35. 

'30  -  Mary  E.  Jarrett,  died  Feb.  8  after 
a  short  illness.  She  retired  in  1968  after 
teaching  42  years.  She  is  survived  by  her 
sister  Laura  Jarrett  McGlamery  '33. 
'30  —  Lois  Jean  Jennings,  68,  died  at 
Davis  Hospital,  Statesville,  March  8.  She 
taught  school  at  Union  Grove  for  22  years 
and  was  associated  with  the  J.  T.  Jennings 
General  Store  at  Jennings  all  of  her  adult 
life.  She  is  survived  by  five  sisters. 
'30  -  Mary  Hannah  Walker,  67,  died  Feb. 
6  in  Evergreens  Nursing  Home,  Greens- 
boro. A  native  of  Gibsonville,  she  taught 
in  Florida,  N.  C,  and  at  military  depen- 
dent schools  in  Europe.  At  the  time  of 
her  retirement  she  was  supervisor  of  the 
New  Bern  City  Schs.  Among  survivors 
is  a  sister,  Susie  Walker  Rankin  '28,  and 
a  niece,  Mary  Sue  Rankin  Lane  '57. 
'35  —  Christine  Weeks  Underwood,  60, 
died  Feb.  6  at  Wesley  Long  Hospital, 
Greensboro,  after  an  extended  illness.  A 
native  of  Maysville,  she  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Underwood  Insurance  Agency, 
a  member  of  West  Market  St.  United 
Methodist  Church,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Watts  School  of  Dietetics,  Raleigh.  Among 
survivors  are  sisters  Margaret  Weeks  Ham- 
mond '33,  Eleanor  Weeks  Gaver  '39,  and 
Sarah  Weeks  Pelletier  '46. 
'38  —  The  "Alumni  News "  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  death  of  Lillian  Katz  Rogol  in 
May   of   1974_. 

'41  —  Edna  "Edsie"  Groves  Heffron  died 
Nov.  19  in  Louisville,  KY.  She  had  lived 
at  different  times  since  her  graduation  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Montreal.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
'46  —  Caroline  Goodman  Blanton  died 
April  6. 

'46— Lucy  Ann  Pritchard  Park  died  Febru- 
ary 6  in  New  York  City  following  a  brief 
illness.  She  was  a  librarian  at  Columbia 
University  where  she  recei\'ed  her  masters 
in  library  science.  Survivors  include  her 
husband  and  two  sons. 
'47  —  The  "Alumni  News"  has  learned  of 
the  death  of  Emogene  Thomas  McAdams, 
51,  in  January.  A  lifelong  resident  of  Burl- 
ington, she  worked  for  a  short  time  as  a 
technician  in  a  U.S.  public  health  lab  in 
Durham  liefore  her  marriage.  Her  hus- 
band. Jack,  and  four  children  survive. 
'48  —  Catherine  Coulter  Hattaway,  48, 
died  Feb.  27  at  her  home  in  Sanford.  She 
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was  a  member  of  the  Altar  Guild  of  St. 
Thomas  Episcopal  Church  where  she 
served  three  terms  as  president  of  the 
Church  Women  and  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Diocese  of  the  N.  C.  Episcopal  Conven- 
tion. She  was  a  member  of  the  Lee  Co. 
Hospital  Au.\iliary  and  the  D.AR.  Among 
survivors  is  her  mother,  Annie  Ben  Long 
Coulter  '19. 

75  —  Joanna  Bland  Marley,  22,  of  Ram- 
seur,  died  March  10  in  a  Boston  hospital. 

Sympathy 

The  Alumni  Association  expresses  sympathy 
to: 

'22  —   Hannah   Fleetwood  Holmes   whose 
husband  died  March  5;  he  was  the  father 
of  Catherine  Ann  Holmes  Johnson  '5.3. 
'29  —  Cordelia  French  Walke  whose  hus- 
band died  March  10. 

'30  —  Genevieve  Boyd  Mastbrook  whose 
husband  died  Feb.  7;  he  was  the  father 
of  William  Mastbrook,  Jr.  '74,  and  David 
Mastbrook  '7.3. 

'30  —  Cecile  Lindau  Thomas  whose  hus- 
band died  Feb.  21. 

'35  —  Mildred  Hutchinson  and  Doris 
Hutchinson  '39  whose  father  died  March 
25. 

'36    —     Miriam    McFadyen    Scott    whose 
mother  died   March  23. 
'36  —   Evelyn  Tippett  Heilig  whose  hus- 
band died  Feb.  24. 

'41  —  Evelyn  Cox  whose  mother  died 
April  15. 

'42  —  Frances  Alexander  Berkeley  whose 
husband  died  Feb.   5. 

'43  —  Eleanor  Glenn  Hilton  whose  son 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in 
Dec. 

'44  —  Paula  Alspaugh  Osborne  whose  hus- 
band died  March  29;  he  was  the  father 
of  Charles  Osborne  '74. 
'46  —  Ruth  Carolyn  Hollingsworth  Austell 
whose  father  died  March  29. 
'46  —  Bennie  Lowe  Stedman  whose  father 
died  Jan.   31. 

'47  —  Daphne  Eller  Leonard  whose  father 
died    March    10. 

'49  -  Mary  Ellen  Gibbs  (MEd)  whose 
mother  died  Feb.   17. 

'49  —  Nancy  Hill  Campbell  and  Mary- 
Frances  Campbell  Porter  '51  whose  mother 
died  Feb.  13;  she  was  the  sister  of  Ruth 
Harriss   Tyson   '15. 

'49  -  "Betty  Lou"  Phillips  Gilliam  and 
Martha  Phillips  Johnson  '51  whose  father 
died  Feb.  8. 

'49  —  Elizabeth  Sydnor  Boone  whose 
mother  died  Feb.  22. 

'51  —  Julia  Scott  Carroll  whose  mother 
died  April   6. 

'52    -    Edith    Councilman    Puckett    (MS) 
whose  husband  died  Feb.   28. 
'59  —  Peggy   Duncan  Jeens  whose   father 
died  in  June  1975. 

'59  —  Patricia  King  Haley  whose  father 
died  Feb.   20. 

'63  —  Judith  Harrill  Hand  whose  mother 
died   Feb.    24. 

'68  —  Helene  Jacobson  whose  father  died 
March    18. 

'68    —    Sally    Sullivan   Carstarphen    whose 
father   died   March   25. 
'70  —  Laura  Jean  Ford  whose  mother  died 
March    17;    she    was    the    sister    of    Mary 
Albright    Hardy    '34. 

'73  —  Margaret  Sullivan  whose  father  died 
March  27. 


Class 
Notes 

The  following  information  was  received 
by  the  Alumni  Office  before  May  1,  1976. 
Information  received  prior  to  August  1, 1976, 
wUl  appear  in  the  Fall  issue. 

Class  of  14 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1977 

Sunday,  Jan.  11,  was  Annie  May  Wood- 
side  Appreciation  Day  at  Southport  Baptist 
Church  where  she  has  been  an  acti\e 
member  for  70  years.  She  ser\ed  as  church 
treasurer  for  33  years,  taught  in  the  Sun- 
day school  48  years,  and  was  a  deaconess 
for  eight  years.  She  received  a  corsage,  a 
book  of  letters  from  members,  and  an 
engraved  testimonial  which  will  be  hung 
in  the  church  \estibule.  She  taught  school 
and  retired  after  16  years  as  supt.  of 
Brunswick   Co.    sch.    system. 


Class  of  '22 


Class  of  18 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1977 

A  note  from  Ethel  Craig  Sloan  of  Waynes- 
ville  mentions  the  long  and  varied  as- 
sociation members  of  the  Craig  family 
have  had  with  UNC-G  through  the  years. 
The  13  (!)  members  include  sisters  Nell 
Craig  Stroud  '23,  Bertie  Craig  Smith  '18, 
and  Ethel,  Mrs.  Craig's  only  granddaugh- 
ter, one  of  her  gi'eat  granddaughters, 
seven  nieces  and  one  great  niece.  She  ends 
her  note  "We  lo\e  'Our  College.' " 


Class  of  19 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1979 

Amy  Overton  Mayo  finds  teaching  re- 
medial reading  is  still  her  most  rewarding 
volunteer  work  (223  Lexington  Dr.,  Menlo 
Park,  CA  94025).  .  .  .  Alma  Rightsell 
PinnLx  became  a  great-grandmother  for 
the  first  time  and  Jean  Hartsook  Murphy 
'40  a  grandmother  for  the  third  time  when 
Kermit  Murphy  III  was  born  in  March 
in  Greensboro. 


Class  of  '20 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1978 

Charles  W.  Phillips  Sr.  (LLD  '67),  78- 
year-old  dean  of  Guilford  Co.  legislative 
delegation,  and  husband  of  Lela  Wade 
Phillips,  has  announced  that  he  will  not 
seek  re-election  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. "Mr.  Charlie"  was  UNC-G 
director  of  public  relations  for  twenty- 
se\'en  years. 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1977 

Grace  Forney  Mackie  and  husband  Arthur, 
who  live  in  Lake  Worth,  FL,  vacationed 
in  Black  Mountain  last  July.  Grace  and 
former  roommate,  Joscelyn  NIcDowell  Wil- 
liams '22,  of  AshevUle,  had  a  great  time 
reminiscing  about  their  campus  years. 


Class  of  '25 


NEXT  REUNION   IN    1980 

Margaret  Thornton  Clover  recently  re- 
turned from  "a  fabulous  \oyage  to  South 
Africa  on  the  QE  2  and  Castle  Line!  Four 
months  was  too  short  a  time  for  the  in- 
teresting trip  —  and  breathtaking  scenery. 
Make  it  a  'go'  on  vour  list."  (1000  S.W. 
12th  St.,  Apt.  203,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
33315). 


Class  of  '26 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1981 

Dr.  Ruth  McLean,  who  is  retired  and 
li\es  in  Chapel  Hill,  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Chapel  Hill  Bird  Club. 

Katherine  Grantham  Rogers  in  a  fol- 
low-up to  Rap  Line  in  the  Spring  issue 
of  the  "News,"  writes  "You  claim  that  the 
music  of  the  school  song  'is  too  difficult 
for  the  average  voice'  —  a  claim  that  is 
proved,  >'ou  say,  by  the  weak  effort  in 
singing  it  on  Founder's  Day.  Nonsense! 
Many  hundreds  of  students  and  alumni 
sang  it  well  in  past  years.  As  with  any 
learning,  one  learns  to  do  by  doing.  They 
learned  to  sing  by  singing  it.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  decades  when  there 
was  compulsory  attendance  at  chapel  exer- 
cises at  least  twice  a  week.  ...  In  recent 
years,  when  is  the  old  song  ever  sung? 
Today's  students  may  really  be  hankering 
for  a  new  song  with  'less  sentimental' 
words.  Swap  off  the  old  song  and  where 
are  you?  With  still  too  few  occasions  for 
students  to  learn  to  sing  it.  Go  at  that 
problem  and  leave  Laura  Cone's  call  to 
ser\ice  alone.  It  was  never  needed  more. " 


Class  of  '27 


NEXT    REUNION    IN    1977 

Helen  Rowell  Ragan  and  husband  flew 
to  Cleveland  last  fall  for  their  son's  wed- 
ding. 

In  the  report  on  the  mini-reunion  of 
the  Class  of  1927,  two  participants  were 
incorrectly  identified  (see  page  27  of 
Spring  "Alumni  News").  Correctly  identi- 
fied, the\'  are  (left  to  right):  Josephine 
Dudley  Obenshain,  Katherine  Lewis 
Bundy,  Blanche  Armfield,  Nina  Smith 
Fellows,  and  Minnie  Jones  Ussery  (seated 
with  cor.sage). 


Class  of  '28 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1978 

N.  C.  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Susie 
Sharp  was  the  only  state  government  of- 
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A  Fields  Day  —  Alleghany  County  honored  its  first 
and  only   woman   schools   superintendent  May  2   ivhen  a 
new  primary  center  was  dedicated  in  honor  of  Clyde 
Fields  '12.  The  veteran  educator  was  principal  of  a 
Statesville  elementary  school  in  1943  when  called  back  to 
her   native   Sparta    to    direct    a   school    system    that 
consisted  of  20   schools,   over   half   with    one    teacher. 
She  fought  first  for  improved  roads,  then  consolidation 
(20   were   whittled  to  five),   hot  school  lunches,  and 
indoor   toilets.   She   felt   "like    we    had   hit   top"    when 
every  schoolchild  in  the  county  could  go  to  the  bathroom 
"inside  the  house."  Many  Spartan  civic  leaders  who 
were    in    school    during    Clyde    Fields'    tenure    joined    in 
honoring  a  special  educator  on  her  day. 
( Photo  by  Jerry  Smith ) 


ficial  to  appear  on  NBC's  TODAY  Show's 
bicentennial  tribute  to  North  CaroHna. 
The  interview  by  Da\'id  Brinkley  was 
taped  in  Greenfield  Gardens  in  Wilming- 
ton. 


Class  of  '30 


Class  of  '29 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1979 

Ruth  MacFarland  exhibited  water  colors 
at  Moore  Co.  Library,  Carthage,  in  Oct. 
She  retired  as  a  med.  sec.  in  1973  and 
studied  water  color  painting  at  the  Calico 
Cupboard  in  Southern  Pines.  She  lives 
at  Highland  Lodge  with  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law  (24.5  S.  Vermont  Ave., 
Southern  Pines  28.387). 


NEXT  REUNION   IN    1980 

Frances  Johnson  Lewis  became  a  grand- 
mother for  the  first  time  last  Sept.  — 
Bryant  Cox  born  to  daughter  Carol; 
daughter  Jane  was  married  in  Dec.  and 
is  completing  her  MA  in  English  at  U. 
of  Ga.  .  .  .  Charlotte  Van  Noppen  White, 
retired  Greensboro  speech  therapist,  was 
profiled  in  a  recent  "Greensboro  Daily 
News"  series  on  "The  Crisis  in  Reading." 
For  many  years  she  held  the  state  fran- 
chise for  the  Evelyn  Wood  Reading  Dy- 
namics program,  and  her  set  of  games, 
"Fun  and  Phonics,"  has  been  on  the 
market  several  vears. 


©  §  f  iLa'>0o3: 


CLASS  OF  1926.  Row  1  (left  to  right):  Hermene  Warlick  Eichhorn,  Marjorie  Hood,  Ruby 
May  Caldwell,  Huldah  (VlcDaniel  Stephenson,  Ethel  Midyett  Johnston,  Winifred  Mode 
Reid,  Pearl  Teiser  Kahn,  Grace  Williams  Craig,  Aylene  Edwards  Cooke.  Row  2:  Christina 
Curtis  Looper,  Nolie  McDonald,  Barbara  Osborne  Wells,  (skip  across)  Ethel  Hedrick 
Fisher,  Tempie  Harris  Prince,  Sarah  Franklin  Brisker.  Row  3:  (skip  in)  Vivian  Peterson 
Rhodes,  Eleanor  Vanneman  Benson,  Ellen  Stone  Scott,  Carrie  McLean  Taylor,  Gertrude 
Boone  Speir,  Katherine  Wolff  Brandon,  Mary  Polk  Gordon,  Emily  Cate.  Row  4:  Lois 
Atkinson  Taylor,  Corinne  Cannady  McNairy,  (skip  across)  Lena  Middleton,  Mary  Bunn 
Field,  Sallie  Harrington  Atkinson,  (skip  across)  Hazel  Cockerham  Shore.  Row  5:  Leta 
Warren  Berry,  Gwendolyn  Hampton,  Thetis  Shepherd  Hammond,  (skip  across)  Carlotta 
Barnes  Jacoby,  Evelyn  Wilkins  Hennessa,  (skip  across)  Dawson  Slaughter  Millikan, 
Norma  Willis  Sellers.  Row  6:  (skip  in)  Susan  Steele  Woodard,  Mary  Alice  Robertson  Poor, 
Ruth  Henry,  Mary  Nisbet  Stevens,  Johnnie  Heilig  Brown.  Row  7:  Elizabeth  Gaskins 
Froehch,  Martha  Neal  Deaton  Dugan,  Jeter  Burton  Holt,  Emma  Leah  Watson  Perrett, 
(skip  across)  Mary  Moore  Deaton  Meekins,  Hilda  Weil  Wallerstein.  Row  8:  (skip  in) 
Lolita  Cox  Smith,  Mildred  Little  Hendrix,  Frances  Harrison  Cuningham,  Frances  Welch 
Cridlebaugh,  Vail   Gray  Saunders. 


Class  of  '31 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1981 

Anne  McDowell  Goulden  was  in  London 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  Nov.  6  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  Linda,  to  Sir  Christopher 
T.A.L.  Lever,  Baronet  of  Winkfield,  Wind- 
sor Forest,  Berkshire,  in  the  Queen's 
Chapel  of  St.  James  Palace.  She  flew  o\er 
again  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  Anne, 
who  is  a  pub.  ed.  with  Energy  Research 
and  Dev.  Adm.  in  Oak  Ridge,  TN,  is  also 
vice  mayor  of  Norris,  TN,  and  served  as 
mavor   from    1972-74. 


^.^.    Class  of  '32 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1977 

Chris  Price  Florance,  Greensboro  gardener 
and  former  "Daily  News"  columnist,  has 
recently  published  a  book,  "Carolina  Home 
Gardener,"  a  regional  book  for  "do-it- 
yourself"  gardeners.  A  ready  reference  for 
basic  gardening  techniques,  garden  design, 
and  month-to-month  maintenance,  it  is  an 
invaluable  beginner's  guide.  Sketches  and 
illustrations  by  daughter  Kay  Florance  '64 
are  scattered  throughout  the  book. 

Emeve  Paul  Singletary,  who  retired 
in  May  after  many  years'  teaching  in  the 
UNC-G  Nursery  School,  was  honored  at 
an  open  house  by  the  Dept.  of  Child  Dev. 
and  Family  Relations,   Sch.   of  Home  Ec. 

Evelyn  Underwood,  on  the  Mars  Hill 
C.  faculty  for  32  years  and  chmn.  of  the 
history  dept.  since  1962,  will  give  up  the 
chairmanship  at  the  end  of  this  academic 
\ear.  She  will  continue  to  teach  and  de- 
\ote  more  time  to  oral  history  and  other 
projects.  She  is  active  in  civic  and  cultural 
affairs  of  both  Madison  Co.  and  western 
North  Carolina,  is  county-wide  cliairman 
of  the  bicentennial  celebration,  and  a 
member  of  the  Western  N.  C.  Historical 
Assn. 


Class  of  '33 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1978 


Dorothy  McGhee  retired  last  Aug.  after 
38  \ears  as  a  med.  technologist  at  Rex 
Hosp.,  Raleigh  (103  W.  Mason  St.,  Frank- 
linton  27525). 
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A  Lady  for  Labor  —  Jessie  Rae  Osborne  Scott  '51, 
former  First   Lady   of  North    Carolina,   has   filed   as   a 
candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Com- 
missioner of  Labor.  Supported  by  her  husband,  former 
Governor  Robert  Scott,  she  hopes  to  bring  "a  sense  of 
compassion  and  concern"   to    the   state's   labor   force. 
Jessie  Rae  is  quick  to  note  that  she  has  been  a  working 
girl  since  she  was  12.  She  worked  in  a  textile  mill  while 
earning  a  degree  in  business  administration  and  has 
been  a  teacher,  bookkeeper,  secretary  for  Scott  Enter- 
prises and  vice  president  for  a  Burlington  business. 
She  has  also  been  active  in  numerous  civic  groups. 


Class  of  '35 


NEXT  REUNION   IN    I980 

Marion  McDowell  Schnurer,  psychiatric 
social  worker  and  member  of  the  Assn. 
of  Marriage  and  Family  Counselors,  is  a 
marriage  counselor  in  private  practice  in 
Pittsburgh.  She  and  her  husband,  a  retired 
steel  engineer  and  musician,  attended  a 
recent  conference  of  counselors  in  Toronto, 
Canada.  .  .  .Benjamin  Cone  Sr.,  husband 
of  Anne  Wortham  Cone,  received  the 
B'nai  B'rith  Humanitarian  Award  in 
Greensboro  in  April,  the  first  time  a 
North  Carolinian  has  ever  received  the 
award. 


Class  of  '36 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1981 

Mary  Reynolds  Bradshaw  Peacock  is  edi- 
tor of  a  paperback,  "Society  in  Colonial 
North  Carolina,"  published  by  the  state's 
Dept.  of  Archives  and  History.  Written  by 
UNC-W  history  prof.  Alan  Watson,  it  is 
a  highly  readable  account  of  what  life 
was  really  like  in  the  period  immediately 
preceding   the   Rexolution. 


Class  of  '37 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1977 

Rachel    Moser    Cobb    of   Raleigh    is    state 
pres.    of    Church    Women    United. 


Class  of  '38 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1978 

Elizabeth     Reeves     Lyon,     Durham,     was 

among  84  artists  whose  work  was  chosen 
for  exhibition  in  the  44th  Southeastern 
Juried  Competition  for  Prints,  Drawings 
and  Photographs  in  Winston-Salem  in 
April. 


Class  of  '39 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1979 


Bernice  Goodwin  O'Crotty  lives  at  8815 
N.  Verch  Way,  Tucson,  AZ  85704.  .  .  . 
Sara  Gray  Duncan  and  husband  Virgil 
have    established   the    Sara    Gray    Duncan 


and  Virgil  Ennis  Duncan  Memorial  Schol- 
arship Trust  at  Campbell  College.  (Rev. 
Innis,  a  retired  Baptist  minister,  graduated 
from  Buies  Creek  Academy,  parent-school 
of  Campbell.)  She  is  a  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics under  the  Federal  ESEA  program. 
.  .  .  Jane  Preyer,  daughter  of  Emily 
Harris  Preyer,  was  one  of  three  finalist 
—  only  female  —  for  the  Patterson  Medal, 
highest  athletic  award  at  UNC.  .  .  .  She 
has  been  a  standout  singles  and  doubles 
tennis  player  on  the  women's  team. 

Grace  Sharpe  Draper  had  an  article, 
"Watchout  for  Blue  Birds,"  in  the  March 
issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  to  which 
she  is  a  regular  contributor.  .  .  .  Sue 
Thomas  Watson  is  president-elect  of  the 
Greensboro    Mental   Health   Assn. 


Class  of  '40 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1980 

Emma  Sharpe  Avery  Jeffress  is  president 
of  die  David  Caldwell  Log  College  Corp. 
which  is  planning  to  build  a  park  on  the 
site  of  the  original  David  Caldwell  Log 
College,  Greensboro.  .  .  .  Nell  Benton 
Fuller,  assoc.  prof,  in  the  Health  Services 
Library  at  U.  of  VA  and  head  of  the 
technical  services  unit  since  1966,  has  in- 
creased the  collection  of  biomedical  books 
and  serials  from  68,000  to  over  100,000. 
She  also  assists  in  the  administration  of 
the  Library  and  in  providing  reference  and 
bibliographicals   services. 


Class  of  '41 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1981 

Helen  Fondren  attended  the  American 
Camping  Assn.  convention  in  Philadelphia 
in  March.  This  was  her  last  meeting  as 
vp,  but  she  will  continue  to  serve  as  na- 
tional trainer  of  instructors  for  camp 
standards  visitors.  Kevnote  speaker  was 
Nido  Qubein  (MSBE  '73)  of  High  Point, 
editor  -  in  -  chief  of  "Adventures  With 
Youth"  and  recent  recipient  of  the  Out- 
standing Young  Man  of  .America  award. 
.  .  .  Eleanor  Jackson  Northcott  is  asst.  to 
the  Registrar  at  Davidson  C.  (Bo.v  146, 
Davidson,  NC  28036). 

Louise  Worthy  Isley,  a  primitive  artist 
who  took  up  painting  as  a  hobby  in  1969, 
had  a  bicentennial  exhibit  at  the  O.  Max 
Gardner  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Shelby,  in  Feb. 
She  has  taught  school  37  years,  27  in 
Cleveland  Co. 


Class  of  '42 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1977 

Dr.  Sara  Anderson,  assoc.  dean  of  Marshall 
University's  College  of  Business  and  Ap- 
plied Science,  Huntington,  W\',  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  12-state  Southern 
Business  Assn.  She  is  one  of  the  National 
Bs.  Education  Assn.'s  five  regional  pres- 
idents, and  serves  on  the  national 
board.    .    .    . 

Carolyn  McBryde  Cardwell  (MEd  '58), 
director  of  elem.  ed.  for  Madison-Mayodan 
citv  schools,  received  the  EdD  degree 
(Adm.)  from   UXC-G  in  Dec.   .   .   . 

Mae  Duckworth  Hope  of  Charlotte  has 
been  reappointed  to  the  Executive  Man- 
sion Fine  Arts  Committee  by  Gov.  Hols- 
houser.   .   .   . 

Claire  Ensley  Rains  is  adm.  asst.  for 
the   Thomasville   city   schools. 

Vivian  Harrell  Baynes  has  been  nom- 
inated b\-  the  New  Hanover  Home  Ext. 
Service  for  the  title  of  N.  C.'s  Home 
Economics  Teacher  of  the  Year  in  com- 
petition sponsored  by  "Family  Magazine." 
She  has  taught  25  years  in  New  Hanover 
Go.  and  was  founder  of  the  first  all-day 
nursery  school  of  its  kind  in  the  South 
in  1942.  .  .  .  Annie  Parham,  clerk  to  the 
Guilford  Co.  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners for  21  years  and  a  county  govern- 
ment employee  for  34,  was__  profiled  in 
the  "Greensboro  Daily  News"  in  March. 
She  is  proI)ably  the  only  county  govern- 
ment employee  who  has  attended  every 
county  commissioners  meeting  since  1955. 
She  has  noticed  an  increase  in  citizen  in- 
\()lvement  in  the  government  and  feels 
services  are  more  people-oriented  than  in 
earlier  years.   .   .   . 

Anne  Pearce  Weaver  is  recreation  dir. 
for   Winston-Salem's   Y'WCA. 


Class  of  '43 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1978 


Marjorie    Gilmore    Sparrow    is    sec.    of   the 
Greensboro   Historical    Museum   Guild. 


Class  of  '44 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1979 

Anne  Carter  Freeze  was  elected  president 
of  the  UNC-G  Home  Economics  Foun- 
dation at  its  annual  meeting  in  Apr. 
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Hat   in   the   Ring  —  Betty   Dorton    Thomas    'U    has 

the  unquestioned  support  of  her  three  teen-agers  in 
her  upcoming  race  for   Cabarrus   County  representative 
in  the  N.  C.  General  Assembly.  In  fact,  her  children 
gave  evidence  of  their  approval  by  paying  her  filing 
fee  as  a  Mother's  Day  present.  When  Art  Thomas  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  last  September,  Betty 
was  appointed  to  fill  his  unexpired  term  in   the  House. 
She  also  ran  the  family's   car  dealership  in   Concord 
and  the  family's  horse  farm.  She  had  about  decided 
she  was  wearing  too  many  hats  to  throw  one  into  the 
political  ring,  but  her  children  thought  otherwise. 
So  they  did  it  for  her. 


Class  of  '45 


NEXT  REUNION   IN    1980 

Pam  Ackerman  Brown,  an  officer  and 
exec.  asst.  to  the  chmn.  of  the  bd.  of 
NCNB,  was  subject  of  a  profile  on  the 
"Working  Woman  —  What  is  the  Price 
They  Nlust  Pay  For  Success?"  in  the 
"Charlotte  News"  in  Jan.  She  was  also  a 
panelist  at  a  winter  Charlotte  seminar  on 
careers  for  women.  .  .  .  Kathryn  Eskey, 
organist  and  member  of  the  UXC-G  music 
faculty,  presented  a  recital  on  campus  in 
March.  .  .  .  Martha  "Sitta"  Hipp  Henson 
received  a  MEd  (Child  Dev.)  in  Aug.  from 
UNC-G.  .  .  .  Peggy  Mullan  Easterling  is 
curriculum  coordinator  at  Greensboro's 
Cone  School. 


Class  of  '46 


NEXT  REUNION  IN  1981 
Betty  Ann  Ragland  Stanback,  who  teaches 
creative  writing  at  Catawba  C,  reviewed 
"Helping  Muriel  Make  It  Through  the 
Night,"  by  Lee  Zacharias,  in  the  "Greens- 
boro Daily  News"  in  April.  Ms.  Zacharias 
is  a  member  of  the  English  faculty  at 
UNC-G.  .  .  .  Joyce  Rucker  Ruark  co- 
ordinates all  bicentennial  activities  in 
Caldwell  Co.  and  serves  as  exec.  sec.  and 
headquarters  chmn.  for  Caldwell  Co.  Bi- 
centennial Committee,  Lenoir.  Prior  to 
moving  to  Lenoir  10  years  ago,  Joyce 
served  as  a  director  of  service  clubs  in 
Germany  and  worked  for  the  Department 
of  Social  Services,  both  in  North  Carolina 
and    Georgia. 

Helen  Sanford  Wilhelm  hopes  to  be  in 
N.  C.  this  summer  to  visit  her  87-year-old 
mother.  In  her  Christmas  letter  from  Ober- 
scherli,  Switzerland  (where  husband  Rolf 
is  deputy  dir.  of  field  operations  for  the 
Swiss  govt.'s  tech.  and  economic  aid  pro- 
gram), she  writes  about  weekend  skiing 
in  Feb.,  a  week  at  a  chalet  in  Hasliberg  in 
April,  two  weeks  in  the  summer  in  Saas- 
Fee,  and  hiking  in  the  mountains  of 
Ticino  and  Wallis  in  the  fall  (Halten- 
strasse,  .314.5  Oberscherli  BE,  Switzerland). 

Celeste  Ulrich,  a  member  of  the  phvs. 
ed.  faculty  at  UNC-G  since  1956,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  50,000  member 
American  Alliance  for  Health,  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation.  She  is  the 
second  N.  C.  educator  to  serve  as  pres. 
of  AAHPER.  The  first  was  Mary  Channing 
Coleman,  former  head  of  the  Dept.  of  PE 
at  Woman's  College  and  one  of  Di-, 
Ulrich's    teachers. 


Class  of  '47 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1977 

Elizabeth  Bass  Beard  is  producer  and  con- 
.sultant  to  the  cultural  arts  div.  of  the 
N.  C.  Dept.  of  Pub.  Instr.  for  "The  Death 
of  Candance  Wingler,"  a  drama  based  on 
an  actual  murder  trial  in  Wilkes  Co.  in 
1922.  Carolina  Theater  Co.,  Winston- 
Salem,  is  touring  the  state  presenting  the 
play  to  9th  grade  students  to  help  them 
experience  what  the  judicial  system  is  like. 
When  possible,  old  courthouses  are  uti- 
lized to  stage  the  play.  ...  A  highlight 
of  Margaret  Daniel  Thurston's  nine-day 
trip  to  Rome  and  Florence  this  past  winter 
occurred  the  last  day  of  her  stay  in  Rome. 
She  and  her  Greensboro  travel  mates 
rented  a  car  with  an  English-speaking 
driver  who  took  them  to  places  they  never 
would  have  seen  on  a  routine  tour.  This 
was  a  busman's  holiday  for  Margaret,  who 
is  with  Lucas  Travel  Agency,  Greensboro. 


Class  of  '48 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    197B 

Betsy  Barnes  Simpson  was  initiated  into 
Pi  Delta  Phi,  national  French  honorary,  in 
Apr.  at  UNC-G  where  she  is  completing 
a  second  degree.  .  .  .  Mary  Lois  Howell 
Leith  and  daughter  Mary  Charles  Leith 
Sage  '72,  who  took  the  NE.\  Christmas 
tour  to  Rome,  were  at  LaGuardia  airport 
when  the  bomb  went  oft,  l)ut  were  un- 
harmed. 


Class  of  '49 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1979 

Marian  Adams  Smith,  chmn.  of  the  UNC- 
G  Theatre  Angel  Advisory  Com.  and  dir. 
of  the  SETC  central  office,  was  in  charge 
of  the  annual  Southeastern  Theatre  Con- 
ference convention  in  Memphis  in  March, 
which  was  also  attended  by  nine  UNC-G 
faculty  memliers  and  one  grad.  asst.  .  .  . 
EveAnne  Allen  Eichhorn,  a  member  of  the 
UNC-G  music  facult\',  appeared  in  re- 
cital on  campus  in  March.  She  studied 
and  taught  at  the  Munich  International 
School  in  Germanv  for  four  years  before 
returning  to  UNC-G. 

Lucille  McCallum  Adams  is  director  of 
Children's  Home  Soc.  of  N.  C.'s  Inter- 
Agency  PJacement  Program.  .  .  .  Anne 
Wall    Thomas,    Carrboro    artist,    exhibited 


during  the  month  of  Feb.  at  the  William- 
.s(m  Gallery,  Dallas,  TX.  Her  special  field 
is  serigraphs.  Her  work  has  been  included 
in  many  group  exhibitions  including 
"American  Serigraphs  and  How  They  are 
Made,"  a  USIA  exhibition  that  circulated 
in   the   U.S.   embassies  around  the   world. 


Class  of  '51 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1981 

William  "Bill"  Edwards  (MSBA),  supt.  of 
the  Meth(xlist  Children's  Home,  Winston- 
Salem,  was  awarded  the  Doctor  of  Hu- 
manities degree  at  an  American  Bicen- 
tennial Convocation  April  2  at  Pfeilfer 
College.  He  was  cited  for  his  exceptional 
leadership  as  a  consecrated  lay  worker 
of  the  Western  N.  C.  United  Methodist 
Conference.  .  .  .  Nelle  Lancaster  Bailey 
is  an  associate  of  Smithdeal,  Realtors  Gal- 
lery  of  Homes,   High   Point. 

Betty  Fetteway  (MFA  '59),  who  at 
present  is  a  member  of  the  Art  faculty 
at  Ea.st  Carolina  U.,  held  an  exhibition  of 
drawings  and  photographs  at  Rocky  Mount 
Arts  Ctr.  in  Jan.  Photography  is  a  recent 
interest  for  Betty  in  which  she  is  self- 
taught.  She  received  her  doctorate  from 
Penn.  State  U. 

A  note  from  Betty  Carroll  Wimbish 
Warner  expresses  her  appreciation  to  the 
reuning  members  of  the  class  of  '51  who 
made  a  memorial  contribution  to  the 
Greensboro  Mental  Health  Association  in 
memory  of  her  daughter,  Lois  Ann  Warner. 
Ann,  a  UNC-G  student,  class  of  1977, 
died    April   22. 


Class  of  '52 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1977 

Marie  King  has  been  promoted  to  asst.  vp 
of  the  Bank  of  Va.  Co.,  Richmond.  .  .  . 
Nina  McLeod  Blake  lives  in  Greenville, 
NC  (205  Kenilworth  Rd.,  278,34).  .  .  . 
Charlotte  Sedberry  Cole,  counselor  and 
dir.  of  guidance  services  at  Avery  Co.  HS, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  State  Bd.  of 
Ed.  to  the  -N.  C.  Advisory  Council  on 
Title  IV. 


Class  of  '53 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1978 

Joan  Crossley  Landreth  is  on  the  sales 
staff  of  Danbar,  Inc.,  a  real  estate  co.  in 
Winston-Salem. 
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A    Lunchroom    First  —  In   a   newspaper    interview 
■recently,  Annie  Lee  Shuford  Wall  '05  recalled  hoiv  she 
initiated  the  first  hot  lunch  program  in  a  rural 
school  in  the  United  States.  It  started  with  a  simmering 
stew  on  a  pot-bellied  stove  in  her  school  classroom  in 
Lilesville  with  ingredients  the  children  brought  from 
home.  After  graduation  from  State  Normal,  Miss  Annie 
Lee  taught  in  the  training  school,  then  served  as  college 
registrar  for  four  years  until  her  marriage  to  Ben 
Wall.  Since  then.  Miss  Annie  Lee  has  given  a  lifetime 
of  service  to  her  community  as  teacher  and  civic  worker. 


Press   Women  —  Four   alumnae- journalists   received 
awards  at  the  N.  C.  Press  Women's  spring  institute  in 
Chapel  Hill  in  April.  Rose  Zimmerman  Post   '4.8 
("Salisbury  Post" )  won  first  in  features  (in  dailies  under 
35,000),  second  in  interviews  and  honorable  mention  in 
sports  (all  newspapers).  Among  dailies  with  a  circulation 
of  over  35,000,  Sherry  Johnson  '68  ("Greensboro  Daily 
News" )  won  second  place  in  home  furnishings  and 
gardening,  and  Pat  Borden  '6i  ("Charlotte  Observer") 
second  place  in  news.  In  dailies  under  35,000,  Penny  Muse 
Abernathy  '73  ("Fayetteville  Times")  received  honorable 
mention  for  layout.  Sherry  placed  second  in  home 
furnishings / gardening  and  Pat,  third  in  status  of  ivomen. 


Class  of  '54 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1979 

Pat  Crabtree  Lyon  will  have  to  rest  up 
from  her  mid-March  visit  to  N.  C.  when 
she  gets  back  to  Paradise  Valley,  AZ  (near 
Phoenix).  After  \isiting  her  sister  in  Char- 
lotte and  her  dad  in  Bahama,  she  was 
house  guest  of  Virginia  Vestal  Smith  '42 
in  Greensboro  and  Terry  Garrison  Lashley 
'59  entertained  at  a  family  gathering.  It 
was  a  perfect  time  to  view  the  dogwood 
and  azaleas  which  she  misses  midst  the 
sand  rock  of  Paradise  Valley.  .  .  .  Jac- 
queline Goodwin  Delfs  lives  at  59  Touch- 
stone, Lake  Oswego,  OR  97034. 

Betty  Ann  Saunders  Cashion  has  moved 
to  315  Maple  St.,  Reids-ville  27320,  where 
husband  Jim  is  with  NO  Dept.  of  Revenue. 
.  .  .  Earlene  Vestal  Ward  has  been  elected 
to  the  Bd.  of  Directors  of  First  National 
Bank,  Asheboro.  President  of  Asheboro 
College,  Inc.,  she  has  been  named  Com- 
missioner of  the  Nat'l  Accrediting  Com. 
of  the  Assn.  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Schools.  .  .  .  Carl  Whitehurst  (MEd)  is 
area  director  (Region  III)  of  the  Div.  for 
Occupational  Ed.,  NC  Department  of 
Pub.    Instr. 


Class  of  '55 


NEXT  REUNION   IN    1980 


Phyllis  Honeycutt  LaLonde  represented 
UNC-G  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Aubrey  Keith  Lucas  at  U.  of  Sou.  Missis- 
sippi in  March. 


Class  of  '57 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1977 

Ernest  Eppley  teaches  in  Boone  (RFD  5, 
Box  166,  28607).  .  .  .  The  home  of 
Dorothy  Sutton  Wilson  (MEd)  was  on  the 
Eden  House  Tour  in  May.  Throughout 
the  house  old  brick,  timbers,  rough-sawn 
paneling  and  pegged  pine  flooring  are 
used. 


Class  of  '58 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1978 

Wanda    Chason   Powers   has  been   named 
to   the    Parents'    Council    on    Ed.    by    the 


Greensboro  sch.  bd.  .  .  .  Helen  Heck 
Mitchell  is  state  membership  chmn.  of  the 
N.  C.  Museum  of  History  Associates,  a 
support  group  organized  last  Oct.  to  create 
interest  in  and  additional  income  for  the 
state  Museum  of  History.  She  also  served 
as  residential  div.  chmn.  for  Raleigh's 
1976  United  Fund  campaign.  .  .  .  Stan 
Corbin,  13-year-old  son  of  Phyllis  Kistler 
Corbin,  served  for  a  week  as  a  page 
in  the  office  of  N.C.  Gov.  James  Hols- 
houser  in  January. 

Seven    Greensboro    artists    exhibited    at 


Green  Hill  Art  Gallery  in  March:  Kitty 
Marsh  Montgomery,  Janet  Newsome  Ab- 
bott '69,  Richard  Tuck  '73,  David  Bass  '75, 
Abigail  Godwin  '75,  Richard  Stenhouse 
'75,  and  Ray  Berry  '75.  .  .  .  Gloria  Paschal 
Gordon  and  family  (a  son  15  and  daughter 
12)  live  at  9201  Cutting  Horse  Court, 
Springfield,  VA  22153.  Her  husband, 
a  USAF  Lt.  Col.,  is  stationed  at  nearby 
Fort  McNair.  Activities  include  Officer's 
Wives'  committees.  Red  Cross  and  church. 
.  .  .  Linda  Reece  Kennerly  received  a 
MEd   (Guidance)   from   UNC-G   last   Aug. 


CLASS  OF  1951.  Row  1  (left  to  right):  Marylynn  Roberson  Coghill,  Carolyn  Dietz  Lyons, 
Wendy  Ward  Ehlers,  Ann  Young  Oakley,  Katherine  Kllgore  Gould,  Elizabeth  Parker 
McPherson,  Jaylee  Montague  Mead,  Peggy  Rimmer  Goldstein,  Gerry  Pearce  Dunham, 
Annette  Ezzell  Chase,  Nell  Adkins  Finch,  Edith  Hendrix  Home,  Kathryn  Sink  Ayers, 
Betsy  Howard  Breckenridge,  Ann  Linville  Bailey,  Fran  Fulcher  Phillips,  (up-a-step) 
Sarah  Carter  Womble,  (back  down  a  step)  Dorothy  Davis,  Nancy  Blanton  Smith.  Row  2: 
Dot  Elliott  Sink,  Doris  Hovis  Hudson,  Francie  Lynam  Huffman,  Ann  Camlin  Caldwell, 
Mimi  Temko  Stang,  Nancy  Purves  Traugott,  Addie  Williamson  Mann,  Ann  Fowler  Jones, 
Margaret  Alston  Highfill,  Mildred  A.  Orrell,  Emily  Green  Wilson,  Anna  Secrest  Holden, 
Carroll  Christian  Miller,  Ann  Goudelock  Stone,  Joycelyn  Coats  Beggs.  Row  3:  Rosemond 
Doughton  McConnell,  Jane  Swindell  Barringer,  Elizabeth  Outlaw  Dinkier,  Evangeline 
Coker  Swain,  Marie  Averitt  Baucom,  Emily  Ranson  Baesel,  Mary  Weatherspoon  Beard, 
Martha  Phillips  Johnson,  Kat  Johnson  Harden,  Nellie  Bugg  Gardner,  Mary  Ruth  Hall 
Lloyd,  Bulow  Bowman,  Cornelia  Kuykendall  Smith.  Row  4;  Raine  Gallagher  Thompson, 
Carmen  Pope  Hoyle,  Elizabeth  Harper  Williams,  Jane  Pritchard  Snead,  Edith  Mewborne 
Martin,  Nadia  Daughtridge  Coble,  Tommie  Green  Glenn,  Betty  Mclnnis  Fellows,  Jeanne 
Montgomery,  Jean  Aycock  Chase,  Tempe  Hughes  Oehler,  June  Rose  Curtiss,  Nancy 
Burton  Hockett,  Jeanette  Christian  Faulconer.  Row  5:  Sarah  Lancaster  Herndon,  Kathleen 
Deans  Cartland,  Peg  Montgomery  Freeze,  Dot  Norfleet  Taylor,  Sterling  Moore  Jones, 
(up-a-step)  Jean  Lloyd  Ledden,  Anne  Veasey  Koonce,  (down-a-step)  Barbara  Kinsman, 
(up-a-step)  Joanne  Sechrest,  (down-a-step)  Naida  Lyon  Swain,  Pat  Ashley  Story,  Peggy 
Cameron  Mordecai.  Row  6:  Rosemary  Barber  Braun,  Sarah  Jackson  Potter,  Gladys  Sealy 
Britt,  Barbara  Mangum  Bowland,  Betty  Lou  Mitchell  Guigou,  Ginger  Smith  Hornig, 
(skip  across)  Dot  Stanfield  Lambeth,  Betty  Alice  Godwin  Ulrich,  Eleanor  Annis  Lucas. 
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Design  for  Tomorrow  —  Clair  Reese  Sutton  '65  is  a7i 
in-kouse  architect  looking  to  the  future.  As  designer  and 
sales  director  of  Fitch  Creations  in  Carrboro,  she 
and  her  boss  are  building  an  experimental  solar  energy 
home.  Since  this  type  of  structure  requires  a  smaller 
floor  plan,  Clair's  job  is  to  see  how  every  inch  of 
space  can  be  used.  Fitch  Creations  is  already   building 
"energy  conscious  homes,"  which  have  been  featured  in 
"Professional  Builder"  and  "South em  Living."  Each 
home  incorporates  26  energy-saving  techniques  in  1,300 
square  feet.  Many  home  owners  report  monthly  electric 
bills  (in  all-electric  homes)   as  low  as  $20. 


Sue  Sigmon  Williams  takes  office  in 
May  as  president  of  the  Women's  Associ- 
ation of  the  Atlanta  S\mphon>'  after  three 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Individual  Gifts 
campaign.  Sue's  interest  grew  during  the 
nine  years  she  has  sung  in  the  Symphony 
Chorus  under  direction  of  Robert  Shaw, 
the  orchestra's  music  director. 

Marjorie  Smith  Handv  li\es  at  .3760  E. 
Millstream  Dr.,  Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah 
84109.    ... 


Class  of  '59 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1979 

Pat  Blackburn  Williams  is  an  assoc.  broker 
with  Ledbetter  Realty,  Asheville.  .  .  . 
Carol  Couric  Cordle  has  a  new  address: 
202  Brandon  Ave.,  Tarboro  27886.  .  .  . 
Edna  Cox  Shackelford,  home  economics 
teacher  at  Charles  B.  Aycock  HS,  Pike- 
ville,  has  been  selected  as  N.  C.  Home 
Economics  Teacher  of  the  Year  in  a  con- 
test sponsored  by  Family  Circle  Magazine 
and  American  Home  Economics  Assn. 

Marcelle  Milloway,  8th  District  Dir.  of 
Democratic  Women,  was  speaker  at  an 
organizational  meeting  for  Democratic 
women  in  Anson  Co.  in  March.  .  .  . 
Peggy  Warlick,  English  and  journalism 
teacher  at  State.sville  SHS,  was  a  nominee 
for  Teacher  of  the  Year  for  1976. 


Class  of  '60 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1980 

Joyce  Daughtry  White,  Dean  of  Students 
at  Meredith  C,  is  pres.  of  the  N.C.  Col- 
lege Personnel  Assn.  .  .  .  Mary  Earnhardt 
Speight,  violinist  and  member  of  the 
music  faculty  at  Mitchell  Community  C. 
and  at  Troutman  Middle  School,  appeared 
in  recital  at  Mitchell  C.  in  March.  She 
is  currently  completing  requirements  for 
a  master's  at  UNC-G.  .  .  .  Nina  Globus 
is  with  Fox-Morris,  Personnel  Consultants, 
Atlanta. 

Carolyn  Heafner,  was  guest  soprano 
when  the  N.  C.  Symphonv  performed  in 
Lincolnton  and  at  Lenoir  Rh\ne  C  in 
Aprtl.  .  .  .  Karen  Pfieffer  Fairfield  Schieber 
lives  at  .5929  SW,  1st  Comt,  Cape  Coral 
FL  33904.  .  .  .  Ellen  Rucker  Walters 
has  a  new  mailing  address:  Asst.  Director, 
Div.  of  Communily  Services,  Adm.  Annex, 
Appalachian  Stale  U.,   Boone.   NC  28608. 


Class  of  '61 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1981 

Dr.  Archie  Johnson,  husband  of  Betty  Lou 
Barefoot  Johnson,  was  appointed  head 
of  the  \C  Dept.  of  Human  Resources  in 
Apr.  .  .  .  Kim  Clark,  daughter  of  Carl 
Clarke  (MEd)  is  one  of  sixty-four  high 
school  seniors  to  be  named  a  Morehead 
Scholar  at  UNC-CH.  .  .  .  Martha  Foun- 
tain Johnson's  husband  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Washington  and  the\-  now  live 
at  1132  Fairway  Dr.,  Vienna, 'VA  22180. 
Catherine  Jenrette  Smith  teaches  bi- 
ology at  Harris  HS,  Spruce  Pine.  .  .  . 
Becky  Rhodes  Smothers  was  named  TV  8 
Citizen  of  the  Week  in  the  Channel  8 
(High  Point)  \iewing  area  the  week  of 
April   16. 


Class  of  '62 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1977 

Shirley  Cox  Leonard  is  a  legal  asst.  (503 
Burgin  Dr.,  Apt.  D,  Lexington  27292).  .  .  . 
Betty  Jane  Gardner  Edwards,  fashion  and 
portrait  artist,  and  painter,  exhibited  at  the 
Arts  Council  Gallery,  Winston-Salem,  in 
April.  .  .  .  Irene  Herring  Mclver's  (MEd) 
latest  honor  came  during  the  Governor's 
Awards  banquet  of  the'  \.  C.  Wildlife 
Federation  in  Feb.  when  she  recei\ed 
the  conser\ation  education  award.  She 
recently  returned  from  Hawaii  where  she 
was  honored  as  national  teacher  of  the 
year    in    conservation. 


Class  of  '63 


NEXT    REUNION    IN    1978 

Dorothy  Fair  Miller  (MEd),  director  of 
secondary  ed.  for  the  Guilford  Co.  schs., 
represented  District  Seven  NCAE  in  hu- 
man relations  award  competition  in  Apr. 
She  was  winner  on  the  county  level. 
Margaret  Humphrey  Owen  will  be  at  1116 
West  Northwond  St.,  Greensboro  27408, 
through  Aug.;  her  husband,  a  major  in  the 
USA,  is  stationed  in  Korea.  .  .  .  Anita 
Jones  Stanton,  Gilxson  printmaker,  was 
profiled  in  the  Rockingham  "Daily  Jour- 
nal" in  March.  She  has  exhibited  in  more 
than  35  shows  nationwide  and  in  some  21 
state  galleries,  an  impressive  fact  for  an 
artist  who  has  lieen  inx'olved  in  her  career 
for   only   fi\e   years.    She   li\es   in   a    100- 


year-old    17-room    Victorian    house    which 
she   and   her   husband   have   restored. 


Class  of  '64 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1979 

Ann  Cockerham  Carmichael  served  as 
special   events   co-chairman    for   the    1976 

Rowan  Co.  (\C)  Heart  Fund  campaign 

Marcia  Fountain  (MM  '65),  asst.  prof,  of 
music  at  UTEP,  and  principal  cellist  with 
the  El  Paso  Symphonv,  has  a  new  address: 
1220  Galloway  Dr.,  El  Paso,  TX  79902. 
.  .  .  Dorothy  Nowell  Thompson  is  with 
Hoftman-LaRoche  Chem.  Co.  (213  61st 
St.,  Lower  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23451).  .  .  . 
Dana  Rhyne  Lambert  is  media  buyer, 
Kincaid   Advertising,   Charlotte. 

Born  to: 

Bonnie  Jeffreys  Brown  and  Mike,  a  daugh- 
ter,  Bonnie  Katherine,  April  30. 


Class  of  '65 


NEXT   REUNION   IN    1980 

Bobbie  Bing  is  a  nurse  in  Greensboro 
(5516-B  Tomahawk  Dr.,  27410).  .  .  . 
Lyn  Blanton  Kirkland,  a  dietician  with 
the  Atlanta  City  Schs.,  had  a  collection  of 
her  art  displayed  at  the  Cleveland  Me- 
morial Lib.,  Shelby,  in  Feb.  She  has  also 
exhibited  at  boutiques  in  Atlanta  and  in 
Birmingham.  .  .  .  Adelaide  Corpening 
Carnero,  who  lives  in  Madrid,  Spain,  is 
excited  over  plans  to  visit  her  home  in 
Morganton  this  summer.  She  and  two 
sons,  Justi  6  and  Andres  2,  will  come  the 
first  of  July  and  husband  Justo  in  Aug. 
An  e.xec.  sec.  for  SKF,  an  international 
ball-bearing  compan\-,  she  formerly  taught 
in  a  language  school  where  she  rriet  Justo 
who  was  a  student. 

Ann  Fagg,  se\enth  grade  teacher  at 
Tucker  Elein.  Sch.,  Tucker,  GA,  has  been 
named  Teacher  of  the  Year  by  the  staff. 
.  .  .  Judy  Gray  Bowling,  second  grade 
teacher  at  Unionville  Elem.  Sch.,  received 
the  Monroe  Jaycees'  Outstanding  Young 
Educator  of  the  Year  Award  in  Feb.  .  .  . 
Ray  McNeely,  cbmn.  of  the  Dept.  of 
Music  at  Lenoir  Rhyne  C,  is  dir.  of 
music  of  Mt.  Zion  Lutheran  Church  near 
Conover. 

Born  to: 

Shelby  Taylor  Wallace  and  John,  a  daugh- 
ter. Heather  Ann,  Aug.  29. 
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Lady  in  Stocks  —  Cynthia  Broom  McAndrews  '75 
doesn't  say  so,  but  it's  a  fact:  the  current  bull  market 
began  rising  in  January,  the  month  she  joined 
Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and  Smith  as  an  account 
executive.  She's  the  first  ivoman  to  hold  that  position  in 
the  Greeiisboro  office  ivhere  she  spent  three  months 
training,  then  six  weeks  in  the  New  York  corporate 
office  as  one  of  10   women    (the  only  one  from  North 
Carolina)  in  a  training  class  of  97.  Her  decision  to  enter 
the  financial  world  came  after  two  years  as  an  English 
major  because  of  her  increasing  interest  in  finance  and 
bonds.  She  says  she's  glad  she  switched. 


Class  of  '66 


NEXT  REUNION    IN    1981 

Myra  Comer  Atkins,  \'alentine  Queen  of 
Gamma  Beta  Chap.,  was  presented  with 
queens  from  nine  other  chapters  at  the 
annual  Beta  Sigma  Phi  \'alentine  Dinner 
Dance  in  Greensboro.  She  handles  wage 
profit  sharing  at  Burlington  Industries 
corporate  offices  in  Greensboro.  .  .  .  Rita 
George  has  joined  John  MacRae  Assoc, 
Greensboro  architects,  as  head  of  Intra, 
the  interior  design  division  of  the  firm.  .  .  . 
Ellen  Gibbs  Chiemiego,  freelance  photog- 
rapher and  teacher  of  photograph)'  in 
New  York,  and  Robert  Rice  '73,  Greens- 
boro photographer  and  UXC-G  grad.  stu., 
exhibited  their  works  at  Greensboro's  Gar- 
den-Studio in  Feb.  Ellen  has  also  ex- 
hibited at  the  Lincoln  Ctr.  of  the  Perform- 
ing Arts,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
the  Staten  Is.  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  Weatherspoon  Gallery. 

Mary  Graham  Blake,  a  \eteran  of  one 
term  on  the  Ramseur  school  board,  is 
seeking  re-election.  She  is  a  lay  speaker 
of  Jordan  Memorial  United  Meth.  Ch.,  a 
director  for  the  Asheboro  Community 
Concert  Series,  and  teaches  voice.  .  .  . 
Dr.  William  Greer  {'70  M)  lives  at  206 
Normandy  Lane,  Newport  News,  \'A 
2.3606.  .  .  .  Rebecca  Hough  Towle,  whose 
husband  is  with  the  L'SA,  receives  mail  at 
251-74-64.59,  HHC,  12th  Eng.  Bn..  Att., 
Med.   Sect.,   APO   New   York,    NY   09111. 

Joanne  Tripp  Farlowe  Emerson  has  a 
new  address;  Box  257,  Newell,  NC  28126. 
.  .  .  Nora  Wilson  Wirtschafter  teaches 
English  at  Brandvwine  HS,  Wilmington, 
DE  (97  Bishops  Dr.,  Valleybrook,  Chester 
Heights,  PA  19017).  .  .  .  Laura  Winstead 
Pratt,  a  general  practitioner  in  Banner  Elk, 
has  joined  the  Johnson  City,  TN,  sym- 
phony  orchestra. 

Born  to: 
Lucy    Norman    O'Brien    and   Ben,    a    son, 
Christopher  William  Dole,  March  26. 


Class  of  '67 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1977 

Andrea  "Andy"  Ayers,  who  teaches  in 
Guilford    Co.    schs.,    received    the    MEd 

Admission  to,  employment  by,  and  promo- 
tion in  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro  and  all  of  its  constituent 
institutions  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  merit 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  creed,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 


from  UNG-G  in  Dec.  .  .  .  Rose  Grouse 
Dewar  (MEd)  has  an  exciting  summer  in 
store.  She  will  be  an  advisor  with  the 
Foreign  Study  League  for  a  three-week 
study-tour  of  Western  Europe  for  which 
high  school  students  from  Winston-Salem 
will  receive  one  unit  of  credit.  .  .  .  Anne 
Dickson  Fogleman  lives  at  2215  Pinecrest 
Rd.,  Greensboro  27403,  with  husband 
Louie  and  two  sons.  .  .  .  Anna  Flatt 
Cunningham  is  career  explorations  teacher 
for  the  Greensboro  city  schs. 

Nancy  Grier  Miller  has  a  new  address; 
Route  1,  Box  1.56,  Conover.  .  .  .  Martha 
Jack  recei\'ed  a  masters  in  exercise  physi- 
ology and  biomechanics  of  phys.  ed.  in 
Aug.  at  Ball  State  U.,  and  is  now  working 
on  a  doctorate  in  biomechanics  at  Wash- 
ington State  U.  (P.O.  Box  404,  Pullman, 
WA  99163).  .  .  .  Joyce  Menghi  Gibson 
(MM)  was  piano  soloist  with  the  Fayette- 
ville  Symphony  Orchestra  at  its  Feb.  con- 
cert at  Methodist  G. 

Elizabeth  Stewart  Devin  is  a  speech 
therapist  in  Cheshire,  GT  (1765  Orchard 
Hill  Rd.,  06410).  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Walker 
Hill  has  moved  to  Asheville  with  husband 
Woodv,  an  internist,  and  two  daughters, 
4  and'  1  (58  Forest  Hill  Dr.,  28803). 

BOHN  TO; 

Nancv  Grier  Miller  and  Gilmer,  a  son, 
Gilmer  Clinton  HI,  Oct.  1;  Mary  Sue 
Welton  Sanderlin  and  James,  a  second 
daughter,  Elaine  Collier,  Sept.  26. 


Class  of  '68 


NEXT    REUNION    IN    5978 

Patricia  Albright  Crauer  li\es  in  Hawaii 
where  husband  Joe  is  civilian  theater  di- 
rector at  Schofield  Barracks  with  the  Dept. 
of  the  Armv  (94-456  Apowale  St.,  Wai- 
pahu,  HI  96797).  .  .  .  Barbara  Allen 
Lineback  is  an  interviewer  with  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Com.,  Winston-Salem 
(859  Fenimore  St.,  27103).  .  .  .  Mary 
Barkley  Ducker  now  lives  in  Los  Angeles 
after  16  months  in  Holland  while  husband 
Richard  did  research  on  land  use  and 
environmental  law.  He  will  finish  law 
school  at  UCLA  this  spring  (1532  West- 
gate  Ave.,  Apt.  9,  Los  Angeles  90025). 
.  .  .  Barbara  Briethaupt  Bair  (MEd),  a 
member  of  the  music  faculty  at  UNC-G, 
hsa  been  awarded  a  research  grant  by  the 
Robeson  Co.  pub.  schs.  to  study  the  effect 
of  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  on  children's 
attitudes  toward  the  fine  arts.  Gladys 
Sealy    Britt    '51,    dir.    of    instr.    with    the 


Robeson  Co.  schs.,  is  working  administra- 
tively  with   her   on   the   project. 

Robin  Buck  Dunlap  lives  in  Las  Vegas, 
New  Mexico,  where  her  husband  is  an 
ophthalmologist  (P.  O.  Box  307,  87701). . .  . 
William  Burton  (MEd)  is  program  evalu- 
ator  for  the  Wilmington  Planning  Dept. 
.  .  .  Barbara  Caine  Delamar  is  a  teacher 
(1431  Keith  Court,  Gary,  NC  27511).  .  .  . 
Susan  Cox,  head  coach  at  Williamston 
since  1970,  was  an  asst.  coach  for  the 
East  at  the  second  annual  East-West  All- 
Star  girls  basketball  game  in  Greensboro 
in  Jan.  .  .  .  Lucy  Dulin  is  with  Arnold 
Palmer  Cadillac  Co.,  Charlotte  (1818 
Lynnwood  Dr.,  28209). 

Linda  Flowers  is  spending  the  summer 
reading  rare  plays  for  her  research  on  the 
decadence  of  late  Renaissance  drama.  She 
has  received  a  Dissertation  Fellowship 
from  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library, 
Washington,  D.C.  While  at  the  Folger, 
she  plans  to  study  manuscripts  which  are 
generally  una\'ailable  elsewhere.  She  re- 
ceived her  masters  from  Ohio  State  where 
she  was  a  teaching  asst.  and  lectiu'er  in 
the  Dept.  of  Eng.  At  present  she  is  an 
instructor  at  the  U.  of  Rochester  and  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music  (Humanities, 
The  U.  of  Rochester  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  26  Gibbs  St.,  Rochester,  NY 
14604). 

Helen  Hayward  Jones  at  age  45  de- 
cided to  begin  that  long  desired  college 
career,  and  as  a  grandmother  of  ten  en- 
tered college  and  found  a  new  career  in 
the  academic  community.  She  is  now  a 
member  of  the  English  faculty  at  Meredith 
College,  Raleigh.  .  .  .  Timothy  Hudson 
and  wife  Anne  Muir  Hudson  '67  live  at 
15615  SW,  299th  St.,  Homestead,  FL 
33030,  where  he  is  a  Capt.  in  the  USAF. 
.  .  .  Mose  Kiser  (LHD),  husband  of  Helen 
Boren  Kiser  '27,  was  one  of  three  men 
presented  the  \\'atauga  Medal  —  the  high- 
est honor  granted  by  NCSU  —  at  cere- 
monies in  Raleigh  in  March.  The  Watauga 
Awards  were  established  b\'  the  trustees 
two  years  ago  when  the  school  dropped 
the   giving  of  honorary  degrees. 

Linda  Smith  Shrewsbury  received  the 
MEd  (Math)  from  UNC-G  in  Dec.  .  .  . 
Shirley  Ann  Watkins  who  teaches  at  East- 
ern Alamance  HS,  Mebane,  has  a  new 
address;  2002-E  Colony  Apts.,  Burlington 
27234.  .  .  .  Jacque  Young  Blackburn  re- 
ceived a  MEd  (Guidance)  from  UNC-G 
in  Aug. 

BoHN  TO: 

Gail  McBride  Barth  and  Joe,  a  son,  Joseph 
Francis  IV,  March  14;  Marilyn  Mincey 
Price  and  Jeff,  a  daughter,  Jennifer  Claire, 
Jan.  25. 
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Niger-Bound  —  Diana  Haas  and  Steve  Walls,  both 
class  of  197Jt,  left  the  United  States  June  23  for  Niger, 
a  small  republic  in  the  heart  of  West  Africa.  After ^ 
three  months  training  in  Niamey,  the  capital,  they  will 
be  assigned  to  a  secondary  school  to  share  teaching 
responsibilities.  Married  prior  to  graduation,  Diana  and 
Steve  traveled  for  four  months  in  Europe  before  settling 
in  Greejisboro,  Diana  to  teach  high  school  English 
and  Steve   with    the   Guilford  County  Social  Services 
Department.  The  only  information  they  have  about  their 
new  assignment  is   that   the   school  is   "established." 
As  Diana  says,  "At  least,  ive  won't  have  to  build 
the  school  house." 


A  History  Buff  —  Julia  Montgomery  Street  '23  has 
just  published  her  ninth  book,  "Judaculla's  Handprint 
and  Other  Mysterious  Tales  from  North  Carolina." 
Unlike  most  of  her  previoxcs  novels,  it  is  not  strictly  for 
the  young  but  for  older  readers  as  well.  Tar  Heel  history 
is  really  Julia's  thing.  In  1971,  she  initiated  a  state- 
wide radio  program,  "This  Fair  Land  of  Ours,"  to  teach 
N.  C.  History  to  fourth  graders.  Over  7,000  tapes  have 
been  distributed,  and  she  continues  as  a  volunteer  con- 
sultant. Julia  is  also  writing  a  series  of  articles  for 
"State"  magazine  on  colonial  industries:   silk  ctdture, 
rice,  indigo,  whaling  and  naval  stores. 


Class  of  '69 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1979 

Fran  Bennett  Williams  has  been  promoted 
to  systems  analyst  at  Imperial  Tobacco 
Ltd.  (2212  Somerset  Dr.,  Wilson).  .  .  . 
Nancy  Brooks  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Isothermal  Planning  and  Development 
Commission  (Rutherfordton)  as  human 
services  planner.  .  .  .  Boyd  Edwards  is 
a  very  happy  and  grateful  new  father! 
Wife  Pat  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  six  lb. 
12  oz.  boy  Feb.  29,  just  26  hours  after 
a  head-on  car-truck  collision.  Friends  call 
infant  Brad  Greensboro's  miracle  Leap 
Year  baby.  Pat  absorbed  the  total  impact 
of  the  collision  in  the  abdomen  and  the 
unborn  baby  cushioned  the  blow.  Her 
doctor  says  the  baby  sa\ed  her  life.  Al- 
though she  faces  plastic  and  dental  sur- 
gery, mother  and  baby  Brad  are  fine. 

Susan  Louise  Farmer  Sheffield  is  a  med. 
tech.  (P.  O.  Box  67,  Shiprock,  NM 
87420).  .  .  .  Avis  Goodson  Hammond, 
whose  husband  is  on  the  UNC-G  music 
faculty,  chairs  the  Greensboro  Day 
School's  music  dept.  .  .  .  Lucie  Green 
Taylor  received  a  MA  (Eng.)  from  UXC-G 
in  Aug.  .  .  .  Howard  Butter  Higgs  (MA), 
faculty  member  at  Bennett  College,  re- 
ceived Iris  PhD  (child  dev.)  from  UNC-G 
in  Dec.  .  .  .  Betsey  Kite  O'Neill  is  a 
Navy  wife  who  is  happy  with  her  way  of 
life.  She  lives  at  Virginia  Beach  with  her 
children  (3  and  8  mo.)  and  husband  John, 
who  at  age  30  (after  only  sLx  yrs.  of  naval 
service)  is  commanding  officer  of  the  USS 
Welch,  a  patrol  combatant  ship  based  at 
Little  Creek  Naval  Amphibious  Base, 
Norfolk. 

Cynthia  Markham,  interior  designer  with 
JSK  Contrac-t  Interior  Designs  Inc.  (High 
Point)  and  Deborah  Noland  '74  of  Phyllis 
Stoddard  Interiors  (Burlington)  were  two 
of  fifteen  interior  designers  who  created 
room  vignettes  for  the  Southern  Living 
Show  at  the  Charlotte  Merchandise  Mart 
this  spring.  .  .  .  Nancy  Reed  Blue  is  a 
dietitian  in  Salisbury  (1946  Rosemont  St. 
28144).  .  .  .  Betsy  Suitt  Oakley,  Eastern 
Music  Festival  auxiliary  pres.,  was  com- 
mentator at  Thalhimers'  "Salute  to  Youth 
and  Music  —  Fifteen  Years,"  a  medley  of 
music  and  fashion,  as  honor  to  the  EMF 
in  April.  .  .  .  Vivian  Tillman  Sorensen 
has  a  new  address:  2  Indian  Pipe,  Spring 
Pond,  Painted  Post,  NY  14870;  husband 
Mike  has  been  transferred  Ijy  Corning 
Glass  Works  to  their  general  headquarters 
in  nearby  Corning,   NY. 

Sandra  Walker  Brown,  New  York  Cit>- 
Opera    Co.    .star,    sang    the    lead    in    the 


comic  opera  "The  Italian  Girl  in  Angiers" 
in  Charlotte  in  Jan.  .  .  .  The  Excellence 
Fund  Inc.  has  awarded  fellowships  of 
.$3,000  each  to  three  alumni  who  are  doc- 
toral degree  students  at  UNC-G:  Betty 
Whitten  May  (MA),  Hayden  Monroe  '73 
(MFA),  and  Philip  Wilkerson  '74.  Jane 
Harris  Armfield  '60  was  re-elected  vice 
pres.  of  the  Fund  and  Brent  Woodson 
Carter  '46,  Betty  Johnson  Cheek  '44,  and 
Alyse  Smith  Cooper  '66  were  re-elected 
to  the  bd.  of  directors. 

Born  to: 

Nancy  Brown  Seidel  and  Al,  a  son,  Ken- 
neth   Brooks,    No\eml)or    18. 


Class  of  70 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1980 

Bulent  Bediz  (MFA  '73),  David  Bass 
(MFA  '7.5)  and  Raymond  Berry  (MFA  '75), 
members  of  Greensboro's  thi'iving  com- 
munity of  professional  young  artists,  ex- 
hibited jointly  at  Greensboro  College  in 
March.  .  .  .  Linda  Dawes  has  a  new 
name  as  well  as  a  new  address:  she  is  now 
Mrs.  Linda  Dawes  Day  and  lives  at  6 
Ellenwood  Dr.,  Asheville  28804.  .  ,  . 
Cynthia  Donnell,  who  teaches  in  Fargo, 
ND,  won  $400  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
auditicms  in  Minneapolis  in  March.  She 
has  als(5  toured  with  the  Norman  Luboft 
Choir. 

Ethel  Edmiston  is  dining  room  super- 
visor for  Hungry  Bull's  Family  Steak 
House,  Statesville.  .  .  .  Nina  Elaine  John- 
son received  a  MEd  (Math)  from  UNC-G 
in  Aug.  .  .  .  Margaret  Moon  Lester,  dir. 
of  Child's  World,  Inc.,  Roanoke,  received 
a  MEd  (Child  Dev.)  from  UNC-G  in 
Aug.  .  .  .  Eugene  Pfaff,  reference  librarian 
at  Greensboro  Public  Library,  is  coor- 
dinator of  LEO  (Lifetime  Educational  Op- 
portunities Service),  a  centralized  source 
of  information  about  continuing  education 
courses,  seminars,  workshops,  etc.,  in  the 
community. 

Linda  Ellen  Plonk  was  married  to  Carl 
Jester  last  Aug.  and  lives  at  4380  High 
Point  Rd.,  Kerner.sville  27284.  .  .  .  Linda 
Rollins  Hodierne,  who  teaches  macrame 
at  Guilford  Tech.  Inst,  and  Greensboro 
.\rts  &  Crafts  Assn.,  exhibited  fibercrafts 
at  Winston-Salem's  West  End  Gallery  in 
March.  .  .  .  Linda  Wilson  McDougle 
(MEd),  principal  of  Craven  Elem.  Sch., 
was  named  Outstanding  Young  Educator 
in  Feb.  by  the  Greensboro  Jaycees.  She 
is    on    the     Board    of    Directors    of    the 


American  Red  Gross  and  chairman  of  its 
Youth  Committee,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Family  Life  Council, 
XEA  and  NCAE-Principals  Div.  .  .  . 
Anna  Woolen,  part-time  member  of  the 
English  faculty  at  Campbell  C,  received 
a  NIFA  (Eng.)'  in  Aug.  from  UNC-G. 

BOBN  TO: 

Elizabeth  DuPont  Gulp  and  Dan,  a  son, 
D.  McCleod  HI,  Oct.   17;  Judy  Hitchcock 

Branson  and  Edward,  a  daughter,  Emily 
Elizabeth,   Dec.   6. 


Class  of  71 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1981 

February  20  was  Appreciation  Day  for 
Ed  Allred,  principal  of  Peeler  Elem.  Sch., 
Greensboro.  He  was  presented  a  lifetime 
membership  in  PTA  and  a  garden  was 
named  in  his  honor.  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Blalock 
Withrow  teaches  in  Charlotte  (1300 
Wembley  Dr.  28205).  ...  Jo  Anne  Boyd, 
social  worker  with  the  Children's  Home 
Society  of  N.C.,  was  named  Young  Career- 
ist by  the  Fayetteville  Bs.  &  Professional 
Women  in  Feb.  She  is  active  in  volunteer 
court  counseling  and  works  with  women 
prison  inmates.  .  .  .  Linda  Bray  Doyle, 
RN  associated  with  the  Director  of  Pul- 
monary Services  at  Grant  Hospital, 
Chicago,  was  guest  speaker  on  a  weekly 
broadcast  for  the  Chicago  Lung  Assn.  on 
Station  WOPA  in  Jan.  An  accredited  La- 
Maze  instr.,  she  recei\ed  a  Medical  Nurse 
Assn.  degree  in   1975. 

The  following  alumni  received  grad.  de- 
grees from  UNC-G  in  Aug.:  Roberta 
Campbell  Cox,  part-time  instr.  at  Ran- 
dolph Tech.  (MSBE);  Nancy  Ellen  Chap- 
man (MM);  Virginia  Mann  Tussey  (MEd); 
Diane  Moser,  teacher  at  Balfour  Sch., 
Asheboro  (MEd);  and  Erskine  Walther 
(MA,  Econ.).  .  .  .  Andrew  Dinkins  (MEd) 
is  a  homebound  teacher  in  Winston- 
Salem  (P.  O.  Box  2513,  27102).  .  .  . 
Jacqueline  Edmonds  Taylor  teaches  in 
Forth  Worth,  TX,  where  husband  Charles 
is  in  the  USAF  (3900  Sunnydale,  76116). 
.  .  .  Jim  Hill  (MM)  is  music  director  of 
Central  Piedmont  Community  C.  as  well 
as  band  director  at  Piedmont  HS  and 
musical  director  for  the  Monroe  Little 
Theatre. 

Rosalyn  Isaacs  Andrews  is  a  resident  in 
anesthesia  at  NC  Baptist  Hosp.,  Winston- 
Salem  (1902  Queen  St.  D-3,  27103).  .  .  . 
Cheryl     Mann    Callahan,     coun.selor     and 
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Peregrinating  Sisters  — In  May,  sisters  Ann  Brasivell 
Roiue   '41   and  Ruby  Brasivell  Milgrom  '36   teamed  for 
travel  to  China  with  their  husbands,  Henry  Milgrom 
(next  to  Ruby  at  left)  and  Mercer  Rowe  (next  to  Ann 
at  right).  The  Roives  and  the  Milgroms  had  previously 
taken  UNC-G's  tour  to  Russia.  Their  three  iveeks  on 
mainland  China  included  visits  to  Peking,  Sian,  Yenan, 
Nanking,  Shanghai  and  Canton  with  a  iveek  in  Tokyo, 
Hongkong  and  Hawaii.  Henry,  a  big  peanut  producer 
doivn  East,  has  dual  interest  in  the  trip:  he  would  like 
to  interest  the  Chinese  in  substituting  peanuts  for 
soybeans,  especially  N.  C.  -  grown  goobers. 


director  of  orientation  at  Delaware  State 
C,  has  been  named  Delaware's  Outstand- 
ing Young  Woman  of  the  Year  for  1975 
by  the  OYWA  Awards  program.  .  .  . 
Janis  Parker  Newton  is  in  continuing  ed. 
adm.,    Chapel    Hill. 

Beneshia  Sullivan  Powell  is  a  study 
engr.  analyst  in  Mt.  Olive  (317  E.  Main 
St.,  28365). 

Jane  Walsh  Bauer,  music  specialist  at 
Monaview  Elem.  Sch.,  presented  a  flute 
recital  at  the  Fine  Arts  Ctr.  of  the  Green- 
ville Co.  sch.  dist.  in  January. 


Class  of  72 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1977 

The  following  alumni  received  grad.  de- 
grees from  UXC-G  in  Aug.:  Carolyn  Bald- 
win Braswell  (MLS);  Rebecca  Burke  Mc- 
Cann  (MEd);  Martha  Garratt  Rush  (MEd, 
Speech);  Rhonda  Golf  TroUinger  (MA, 
Psych);  Eileen  Harley  Hartis  (MA,  Bi- 
ology); and  Juanita  Spoon  (MLS).  .  .  . 
Selby  Bateman  (MA  '76)  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  "Reidsville  Review"  as  re- 
porter-photographer. .  .  .  Henry  Batten 
is  choral  consultant  with  Burrage  Music 
Co.  (127  Georgetown  Rd.,  Raleigh  27608). 

Barbara  Blau  (MFA)  lives  at  1420  S. 
Bayshore  Dr.,  No.  1603,  Miami  33131.  .  .  . 
Merle  Bouldin  Gaines,  speech  and  hearing 
specialist  with  the  Juvenile  Evaluation 
Ctr.,  Swannanoa,  received  the  MEd 
(speech  pathology)  in  Dec.  from  UNC-G. 
.  .  .  Pat  Byrd,  interior  designer  with 
Claude  May  Go.,  Durham,  has  a  new  ad- 
dress: 2550-T  Glenwood  Ave.,  Raleigh 
27608.  .  .  .  Mildred  Davis  Sanderson  is  a 
grad.  stu.  at  Vanderbilt  U.  (5407  Knob 
Rd.,   Nashville,   TN   37209). 

Deborah  Deal  LaMar,  lecturer  in  in- 
terior design  at  Texas  Tech.  U.,  received 
a  MSHE  from  UNG-G  in  Aug.  (c/o  Art 
Dept.,  Texas  Tech.  V.,  Lubbock,  TX 
79409).  .  .  .  Judith  Downs  Henline,  who 
teaches  in  the  Guilford  Co.  Schs.,  received 
a  MEd  from  UNC-G  in  Aug.  ...  The 
following  alumni  passed  the  N.  C.  State 
Board  GPA  exam  in  Nov.:  Dermis  Dale 
Farlow,  Rebecca  Shields  Sawyer  '72, 
Wanda  Aleene  Porter  Towler,  '73  and 
William  Henry  Mastbrook,  Jr.  '74.  .  .  . 
Ronald  Harm  is  coordinator  of  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  programs  for  the  Greens- 
boro Public  Schools. 

James  Sam  Kahan  (MSBA)  is  a  design 
engr.   in  East  Windsor,   NJ  (176   Holling- 


ston  PI.,  08520).  .  .  .  Cheryl  Kendall 
Baker  is  asst.  to  the  vp  of  the  Men's  Retail 
Assn.  in  Alexandria,  VA  (5945  Lowell 
Ave.,  22312).  .  .  .  Anita  Jo  Kinlaw,  a 
1975  grad.  of  Wake  Forest  U.  Sch.  of 
Law,  has  been  named  trustee  of  the  Wage 
Earner  Plan  for  the  central  Piedmont  (NC) 
area.  She  will  oversee  approximately  1200 
families  who  have  \oluntarily  entered  the 
three-yr.  program  as  an  alternative  to 
bankruptcy.  She  was  formerly  with  the 
N.C.  Dept.  of  Human  Resources  and  an 
intern  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  sub-committee 
on  constitutional  rights.  .  .  .  Patti  Leonard 
Knollman,  reading  specialist  in  Green 
Cove  Springs,  FL,  received  the  MEd  from 
UNC-G  in  Dec.  (4131  Tradewinds  Dr., 
Jacksonville,  FL  32250). 

Vickie  Manley  Safrit  teaches  in  Gastonia 
(1437  Laurel  Lane,  Quail  Woods  Apts., 
28052).  .  .  .  The  following  alumni  received 
grad.  degrees  from  UNC-G  in  Aug.: 
Sally  McCartney  Stephens,  dietitian  with 
DUMC,  Durham  (MS,  Foods  &  Nutri- 
tion); Mary  Pate  Hardin,  \isiting  lecturer 
at  N.  C.  Central  U.,  Durham  (PhD,  Child 
Dev.);  Janice  Varga  Dickerson,  speech 
pathologist  at  High  Point  Kindergarten  for 
Handicapped  (MEd.  Speech);  and  Emily 
Wagoner  Watson,  home  ec.  ext.  agent, 
Morganton  (MSHE,  Clothing  &  Textiles). 
,  .  .  Doctor  Webb  McCulloch  (MEd)  is 
state  art  consultant,  Div.  of  Cultural  .\rts, 
NC  Dept.  of  Public  Instr.  (.5443  Tralee 
PI.,  Raleigh  27609).  .  .  .  When  Muir's 
Chapel  United  Meth.  Church  (Guilford 
College)  presented  a  recital  of  music  for 
organ  and  instruments  from  the  Baroque 
period  in  March,  Vickie  McKinney  and 
Jane  McKinney  (UNC-G  student)  were 
recitalists  violinists. 

Lucy  Priddy  Duvall  lives  at  719  Can- 
non Rd.,  Greensboro  27410.  .  .  .  Joyce 
Reid  Pearson  is  supervisor  of  Child  Life 
Dept.  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  (503  N. 
Castle  St.,  Baltimore  21205).  .  .  .  Robert 
Rollins,  bass-baritone,  and  grad.  student 
at  UNC-G,  sang  the  role  of  Figaro  in 
"The  Marriage  of  Figaro"  at  UNC-G  in 
April.  .  .  .  Janet  Jefferson  Wahler  lives 
in  Okinawa,  Japan,  where  her  It.  husband 
will  be  stationed  for  18  mos.  She  received 
her  masters  (speech  patholog>)  from  Old 
Dominion  U.  (Norfolk)  in  Mav  (MSCO, 
Okinawa,  FPO,  Seattle,  WA  98770).  .  .  . 
Robert  Walterman,  broker  with  Bache 
Halsev  Stuart,  Inc.,  has  a  new  mailing 
address:  P.  O.  Box  20022,  Greensboro.  .  .  . 
Roberta  Ann  Williamson  and  Paula 
Gaye  Rose  '73  are  among  14  students  at 
the  Bowman  Gray  Sch.  of  Medicine  who 
have  lieen  elected  to  membership  in  Alpha 
Omega  Alpha,  national  med.  honor  society. 
Both  are  Revnolds   Scholars  in  Medicine. 


Class  of  73 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1978 

Susan  Allen-Young  is  with  PriBa  Furniture 
Co.  in  West  Germany  and  recently  opened 
a  new  operation  in  the  Frankfurt-Wies- 
baden area.  She  sells  American  made  fur- 
niture to  military  personnel  for  delivery 
to  their  new  homes  back  in  the  states. 
Spring  plans  include  teaching  design 
courses  at  a  Wiesbaden  campus  of  a  U.S. 
college  and  working  on  her  masters  (Lenz- 
hahner  Weg  36,  6272  Niedernhausen, 
West  German\).  .  .  .  Vickie  Marie  Allred 
teaches  in  Rocky  Mount.  .  .  .  Willie 
Baucom  Grimes  (NIFA)  is  a  Third  Century 
Artist  in  Charlotte  and  has  a  studio  at 
Queens  C.  Her  paintings  for  five  months 
this  spring  will  become  the  property  of 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  and  will  be  placed 
in  public  buildings. 

The  following  alumni  received  grad. 
degrees  from  UNC-G  last  Aug.:  Marilyn 
Boone  Preddy  (MEd,  ELED);  Mary  Bruce 
Gaylord  (MEd,  Child  Dev);  Suzon  Gro- 
gan  (MA,  Speech  Path.);  Belinda  Knox 
Byrum  (MSBE);  Earl  Marshall  Huffman 
(MEd,  Guidance);  Samuel  Marion  (MM); 
Annette  Myxick  Blue  (MEd,  Math);  Donna 
Ore  (MEd,  Math):  Susan  Payne  Varner 
(MA,  Math);  and  Michael  Sellers  (MEd, 
Guidance). 

Geraldine  Coulter  Douglas  is  a  sales- 
lady with  Litten  Mica  (6645  Bloomington 
Ave.  S.,  Richfield,  MN  55423).  .  .  . 
Edward  Davis  owns  his  own  business, 
Davis  &  Associates  (a  marketing  companv) 
in  Greensboro  (200  N.  Swing  Rd.,  27409). 
.  .  .  Lynn  Everage  Hammer  teaches  in- 
strumental music  in  the  Greensboro  City 
schools.  .  .  .  Jean  Green  Rodenbough 
(MA),  author  of  a  book  of  poetry  and  a 
children's  book,  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Poetry-in-the-Schools  program  of  the 
N.C.  Arts  Council  and  the  N.C.  Poetry 
Society.  She  also  finds  time  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Madison  Board  of  Alder- 
men, on  the  Board  of  Deacons  of  her 
church,  as  pres.  of  the  Women  of  the 
Church,  and  as  coordinator  of  the  Rock- 
ingham Co.  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

Karen  Grenaille,  communications  sys- 
tems officer  at  Tinker  AFB,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  (2510 
North  Glenhaven  Dr.,  Midwest  Citv,  OK 
73110).  .  .  .  Jennine  Hough  (MFA)  re- 
signed as  instr.  in  art  at  West  Georgia  C, 
Carrollton,  GA,  to  intensify  her  study  of 
painting  and  to  prepare  for  her  three  one- 
artist  shows  this  spring.  She  exhibited  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Performing  Arts  Theatre 
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A  Labor  of  Love  —  Dorothy  Robertson  Pederson  '20 
has  stepped  to   the   "other  side"   of  the  footlights   this 
summer  as  assistant  to  the  producer  of  the  Moore 
County  Historical  Association's  first  outdoor  drama, 
"House  in  the  Horseshoe"  (Wednesday  through  Saturday 
through  August  H).  Since  moving  to  the  Sandhills 
with    her   husband,    a   retired   admiral.    Dorothy    has 
exercised  her  considerable  thespian  talents,  first  displayed 
as  one  of  "Teach"  Taylor's  drama  students.  A  recent 
highlight   ivas  portraying   her  favorite  role.  Amanda, 
in  "The  Glass  Menagerie."  Bridge  is  a  hobby,  but  acting 
is  serious  business  for  Dorothy   (shown  at  center). 


on  the  Augusta  C.  campus  in  Feb.  and 
plans  to  exhibit  in  Rockingham  in  June. 
.  .  .  Edward  Lurey  (MA,  PhD),  a  special- 
ist in  bio-feedback  and  rela.xation  therapy, 
has  opened  an  office  in  Greensboro.  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Greensboro  Mental 
Health  Ctr. 

Gay  McCall  AVilliams  teaches  first  grade 
in  the  Montgomery  Co.  schs.  .  .  .  Kathy 
Parker  Emerson  is  a  jr.  high  health/P.E. 
teacher  (334-D  Burlingate  Dr.,  Greens- 
boro 27407).  .  .  .  Jean  Pearson  Scott  re- 
ceived the  MS  in  family  relations  from 
UNC-G  in  Dec.  .  .  .  Barbara  Ann  Rey- 
nolds (MEd  '76)  is  an  occapational  Home 
Ec.  instr.,  Wilkes  Vocational  Ctr.  (Rt.  2, 
Box  488,  Yadkinville  27055). 

Janet  Stanley  Walters  has  joined  the 
Gen.  Services'  Facilities  Dept.  of  Wa- 
chovia Bank  &  Trust,  Winston-Salem.  .  .  . 
Stan  SwofFord  (MA),  veteran  "Greensboro 
Daily  News"  reporter,  and  Lee  Kinard  '74 
of  Greensboro's  WFMY-T\',  were  among 
recipients  of  the  NCAE  1975  School  Bell 
Awards  at  its  annual  convention  in  Char- 
lotte in  April.  Swofford  was  cited  for  a 
special  series  on  learning  disabilities  and 
Kinard  for  his  work  "which  increased 
public  understanding  of  public  schools." 
.  .  .  Vasant  Vachhani  (MSBA),  a  native 
of  India,  is  an  engineer  with  AMP  Tele- 
com Div.,  Kernersville.  .  .  .  Donna  Vail 
lives  at  Northampton  Plaza,  Box  317, 
600  Airport  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill  27514. 


Class  of  74 


NEXT   REUNION    IN    1979 

Audrey  Anderson  teaches  kindergarten  at 
Walkertown  Elem.  Sch.  (356-E  Burlingate 
Dr.,  Greensboro  27407).  .  .  .  The  following 
alumni  received  grad.  degrees  from  UNC- 
G  last  Aug.:  Peter  Balsam  (PhD,  Psvc); 
Martha  Harden  Siler  (MEd);  Charlotte 
Bennett  (MA,  Hist.);  Dennis  Everhart 
(MA,  Hist);  Marina  Beth  Gatlin  (MSBE); 
and  Thomas  Laverne  Howe  (MA).  .  .  . 
Jane  Byrd  Poteat  lives  at  Rt.  3,  Box  532, 
Morganton  286.5.5.  .  .  .  Connie  Chaney 
Simmons  and  husband  Thomas  are  both 
students  at  the  Lexington  Theological 
Seminary,  Lexington,  KY  (631  S.  Lime- 
stone St.,  40508). 

Donna  Friesen  is  progiam  director  of 
Greensboro's  YWCA  health,  phys.  ed.  and 
recreation  dept.  .  .  .  Christine  Giover, 
analytical  chemist  for  Texasgulf,  has  been 
promoted  to  supervisor  for  Laboratory  & 
Envirnomental  Control,  Lee  Creek  Phos 
phate    Operations,    Texasgulf    Agii.    Div., 


Aurora,  NC.  .  .  .  Janet  Hall  is  a  home 
economics  teacher  at  Jones  SHS,  Trenton, 
NC,  and  District  II  adviser  for  Future 
Homemakers  of  America.  .  .  .  "Chip" 
Holton,  who  teaches  art  through  the 
Davidson  Co.  Com.  C.  Adult  Ed.  program, 
exhibited  paintings,  sculptures  and  draw- 
ings at  Art  Gallery  Originals  in  Reynolda 
Village,  Winston-Salem,  in  March. 

Carol  Home  Hefner  (MSHE  76)  is  a 
teacher-coordinator  in  dist.  ed.  at  East 
Mecklenburg  HS  (7  Harvest  Lane,  Char- 
lotte 28210).  .  .  .  Mary  Katherine  Maner 
is  a  med.  tech.  at  High  Point  Mem.  Hosp. 
(211-L  Sunset  Dr.,  27262).  .  .  .  Sheila 
Nassif,  artist-in-residence  for  the  N.  C. 
Arts  Council,  received  a  MFA  from  UNC- 
G  in  Dec.  (P.  O.  Box  333,  Alpine  Cottage, 
Franklin,  NC  28734).  .  .  .  Linda  Parks 
Batten  has  a  new  address:  (7  Cvpresswood 
Ct.,   Greensboro  27405). 

Nancy  Robertson  Kelly  is  a  planner 
with  the  cancer  coordinating  committee 
in  Boise,  ID  (1009  Eastman  Ave.,  83702). 
.  .  .  Shirley  Rollins  Wilder  is  acting  di- 
rector of  Thomasville  Extenday  Day 
School.  .  .  .  Faith  Sneeden  Davison  (MEd) 
was  instructor  for  an  AGAPE  (Adult 
Growth  and  Parent  Education)  course 
this  spring  in  Lenoir.  She  is  a  certified 
instr.  in  Parent  Efi^ectiveness  Training  and 
the  Minnesota  Couples  Communication 
program.  .  .  .  Joyce  Stewart  Snyder  teach- 
es art  in  Chapel  Hill  (303  Country  Club 
Dr.,  27514). 

Kathryn  Ann  Summers  (MSHE  '76)  is  a 
research  methods  specialist,  Dept.  of  Med. 
Soc.  Sci.  and  Marital  Health,  Bowman 
Gray  Sch.  of  Med.  (1000  Carolina  Ave., 
Winston-Salem  27101).  .  .  .  Kermit  Turner 
(MFA),  a  member  of  the  Lenoir  Rhyne 
C.  English  faculty,  read  one  of  his  fic- 
tional works,  "End  of  a  Season,"  and  led  a 
workshop  for  students  at  the  fourth  an- 
nual Conference  on  20-Century  Literature 
at  the  U.  of  Louisville  in  Feb.  .  .  . 
Wendy  Warren  Kaufman,  art  dept.  chmn. 
at  Western  Alamance  HS,  was  a  judge  for 
the  annual  Patrons  Show  at  Eastern 
Alamance   HS   in   March. 

Darryl  Wechsler  is  a  TV  producer  in 
Hi,gh  Point  (302  Steele  St.,  Aaron  House, 
Apt.  L,  27260).  .  .  .  Judith  Williams 
Krongold  is  with  the  Social  Security  Adm., 
Arlington,  VA  (600  Roosevelt  BKd.,  Apt. 
308,  Falls  Church,  VA  22044).  .  .  . 
Sandra  Wilson  Meredith  has  joined  La- 
vidge  &  Associates  Inc.,  Greensboro,  as 
head   art   director. 

Born  to: 

Diane  Conder  Farnsworth  and  Jim,  a 
daughter,   Crystal  Nicole,  Jan.   5. 


Class  of  75 


NEXT  REUNION   IN    1980 

Jenny  Allen  Turner  is  sec.  to  the  guidance 
counselor  at  a  jhs,  Charlotte  (231-B  Wake- 
field Dr.,  28209).  .  .  .  Becca  Anderson  is 
a  teacher  -  coach  at  Wallace  HS  near 
Cheraw,     SC.  .      Cynthia     Berkley 

gives  private  lessons  to  three-year-olds 
and  coaches  the  13-and-under  team  at 
Greensboro's  ^^'estove^  Swim  Club.  .  .  . 
Raymond  Berry  (MFA)  and  Richard  Sten- 
house  (MFA)  were  among  166  artists  who 
exhibited  in  the  Davidson  (College)  Na- 
tional Print  and  Drawing  Competition  in 
March.  The  best  of  its  kind  in  the  entire 
country,  according  to  its  juror  for  this 
year  (Marcia  Tucker,  a  curator  at  the 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art),  it 
drew  2,784  entries.  Stenhouse  was  among 
the  27  winners  of  a  Ranch  Industries 
Purchase   Award. 

Paula  Bonner  teaches  three  classes  of 
health  and  PE  and  two  of  U.S.  History 
and  coaches  the  JV  basketball  team  at 
Hagood  Ave.  8th  Grade  Sch.,  Barnwell, 
SC  (405  Everett  St.  Hampton,  SC  29924). 
.  .  .  Karen  Brower  is  a  grad.  stu.  (human 
development  counseling)  at  George  Pea- 
body  C.  for  Teachers  (P.  O.  Box  218, 
Peabody  College,  Nashville,  TN  37203). 
.  .  .  Becky  Gates  is  a  sales  rep  for 
MetroLease  Furniture,  Raleigh.  .  .  . 
Leslie  Clark  teaches  at  Dudley  HS,  where 
she  helps  Mary  Jo  Lentz  '69  coach  the 
basketball  team,  and  substitutes  at  Greens- 
boro Day  Sch.  .  .  .  Kathy  Clayton  is  a 
grad.  stu.  (PE)  at  U.  of  Tenn.,  where  she 
is  a  teaching  assistant  (721  Shelbourne 
Towers,   Knoxville   37916). 

Neill  Clegg  was  saxophone  soloist  when 
the  UNC-G  Jazz  Ensemble  appeared  in  a 
campus  concert  in  Feb.  He  holds  a  grad. 
a.ssistantship  at  UNC-G  where  he  directs 
the  Monday  Evening  Jazz  En,semble  and 
plays  professionally  with  .several  groups. 
.  .  .  Howard  Creech  is  an  IRS  agent  (1270 
SW  29th  Terrace,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL 
33130).  .  .  .  Penelope  Dial  Durham  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Morganton  branch 
of  the  State  Employees  Credit  Union  as 
loan  officer.  .  .  .  Donna  Dowdy  lives  at 
home  and  substitutes  almost  daily  in  the 
Sanford  schools.  She  tells  wild  tales  of 
her  experiences  teaching  kindergarten, 
English  —  vou  name  it,  she's  taught  it! 
(Rt.  11,  Box  1012,  Sanford  27330).  .  .  . 
Priscilla  Edwards  is  display  mgr.  for  J.C. 
Pennev  Co.,  Salisbury  (614  N.  Ellis  St., 
28144). 

Stephanie  Ferraro  Delaney  lives  at  121 
Autumn  Lane,  Harrisburg,  NC  28075.  .  .  . 
Carol  Foltz  is  a  grad.  stu.  (Arts  &  Religion) 
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Nursing  Abroad  —  Julie  Spivey  '7Jt,  left,  and  Jane 
Herrin  '76,  right,  both  nursing  majors,  have  just  com- 
pleted a  six-week  training  period  at  Meredith  College  in 
preparation  for  service  as  missionary  journeymen  for  the 
Southern  Baptist  Mission  Board.  They  were  among  98 
men  and  ivomen,  all  college  graduates,  who  were  com- 
missioned July  22  to  serve  two  years  overseas  ivorking 
with  career  missionaries.  Julie,  currently  a  nurse 
clinician  at  Duke  University  Medical  Center,  will  serve 
the  Baptist  Hospital  in  Ajloun,  Jordan.  Jane,  a  native  of 
Salisbury,  tvill  work  at  the  Mati  Baptist  Hospital  in  the 
Philippines. 


at  Moravian  Theological  Seminary,  Beth- 
lehem, PA,  and  works  part  time  at  the 
"Y"  with  the  PE  program  for  kindergarten 
children.  She  spent  January  in  the  \'irgin 
Is.  in  a  mission  situation  (1322  Main  St., 
Bethlehem.  PA  18018).  .  .  .  Cathy 
"Beagle"  Holcomb  married  Ricky  Wag- 
oner last  summer  and  lives  in  Boonville 
where  she  teaches  health  and  PE  and 
coaches  girls'  and  boys'  basketball  and 
baseball.  She  is  the  PE  Department  and 
the  Athletic  Director!  (Route  2,  Box  76-A, 
27011).  .  .  .  Sally  Kendrick,  who  was 
married  to  John  Pettitt  last  Sept.,  is 
Center  Dir.  for  Dance  for  High  Point 
Parks  and  Recreation  (506  Garrett  St., 
Greensboro  27406).  .  .  .  Sherrie  Ingram  is 
a  "teaching  parent"  for  four  boys,  ages 
8-13,  at  Western  Carolina  Center  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  handi- 
capped (118  Douglas  Dr.,  Morganton, 
28055).  .  .  .  Dena  Leonard  Jones  is  a 
grad.  stu.  (speech  pathology)  at  UN"C-G 
(414-C  E.  Montcastle  Dr.,  Greensboro 
27406). 

Deborah  Maddocks  is  a  member  of  the 
Kendall  Center  staff,  Greensboro.  .  .  . 
Jo  Anne  Messick  teaches  7th  grade  PE 
at  Allen  Jr.  High,  Greensboro,  and  finds 
time  to  play  hocke\'  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina Club.  .  .  .  Sara  Moniot  (EdD)  has 
been  appointed  training  coordinator  of 
the  Systematic  Approach  to  Learning  for 
the  Gamble  Stores  Di\'.  of  Gambles, 
Minneapolis.  .  .  .  Andy  Morgan,  clown- 
dramatist  and  .specialist  in  mime,  is  artist- 
in-residence  at  Forest  City  Elem.  Sch. 
"I've  always  been  a  clown  myself  —  and 
I've  alwa>'s  loved  being  a  clown.  I  wore 
a  clown  face  in  my  first  play  when  I  was 
20  and  it  made  me  literally  fall  in  love 
with  the  theatre."  .  .  .  2nd  Lt.  Marjorie 
Nash  has  completed  the  Transportation 
Officer  Basic  Coui-se  at  Fort  Eustis,  VA, 
and  is  stationed  at  Fort  Jackson,  Colum- 
bia,  SC. 

Fran  O'Meara  teaches  nine  (!)  PE  class- 
es (755  students)  a  day  at  Murdock  Elem. 
in  Marietta,  GA  (200  26th  St.,  NW  z-108, 
Atlanta,  30309).  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Shaw 
Avant  is  a  grad.  stu.  (elem.  guidance  and 
counseling)  at  UNC-G  (351 1-A  Wimberly 
Lane,  Winston-Salem  27106).  .  .  .  Vickie 
Simmons  teaches  three  classes  of  health 
and  PE  and  two  of  world  history  at  Red 
Springs  HS.  She  also  officiates  for  volley- 
ball games  for  Pembroke  and  St.  Andrews 
(Box  387,  Red  Springs  28377).  .  .  .  Patti 
Smith  is  consumer  relations  counselor  for 
Simplicity  Patterns  in  New  York  with 
responsibility  for  correspondence  (com- 
plaints, suggestions,  requests)  between  con- 
sumer and  the  pattern  company.  Her  ad- 
dress: 419  W.  34th  St.,  Webster  Apts., 
New  York   lOOOl. 


Cathy  Tamsberg  teaches  PE  at  Estill 
High  Sch.,  Hampton,  SC  (405  Everett  St., 
29924).  .  .  .  Neal  Taylor,  member  of 
N.  C.'s  Third  Century  Artists  Program, 
works  with  the  Fayetteville  Arts  Council 
on  a  grant  from  the  N.C.  Arts  Council. 
The  young  sculptor  sets  up  public  art 
programs  and  projects,  visits  schools  giving 
demonstrations,  and  teaches  in  workshops. 
He  also  is  working  on  scale  models  of 
large  sculptures  to  be  placed  in  parks 
and  public  buildings.  .  .  .  Fenny  Vance, 
soprano,  who  is  working  toward  her 
master  of  sacred  music  degree  at  Southern 
Methodist  U..  appeared  in  recital  at  SMU 
in  April.  She  also  sings  in  the  Dallas 
Civic  Chorus  and  is  soloist  at  East  Dallas 
Christian  Chiuch.  .  .  .  Janet  "Chuck" 
Warden,  who  became  Mrs.  Danny  Scott 
Dec.    6,    teaches    in    Columbia,    SC. 

Rita  Wiggs  teaches  phys.  ed.  at  her 
alma  mater,  Cape  Fear  High  Sch.,  Fayette- 
ville (1132  Jimree  Ave.,  23301).  .  .  . 
Joy  Wilson  Barnett  is  a  reading  tutor  for 
Edgecombe  Co.  schs.  (3322  Sunset  Ave., 
Villager  Apt.  A-1,  Rocky  Mount  27801). 
.  .  .  Kathy  Wooten  (MEd)  has  been  ap- 
pointed mgr.  of  consumer  inquiry  for 
General  Electric's  Major  Appliance  Group 
with  headquarters  in  Louisville,  KY.  .  .  . 
Sharon  Wright  Lankford  is  a  real  estate 
broker  with  Weiner-Garmon,  Inc.,  Greens- 
boro. 


'44    —    Anne    McBride    Park    to    William 

Aiken  Wolfe. 

'56  —  Louise  Smith  Allen  to  Gustav  Bauer. 
'65  —  Ann  Belue  Crowell  to  Rockwell 
Smith  Boyle,  Jr. 


'67  -  Carol  Ann  Parcell  Ball  to  Harold 
Troy  Humble,  Jr. 

'68  —  Vickie  Danielle  Leebrick  to  James 
Carver    Sullivan. 

'69  —  Mary  Jo  Laughridge  to  Daniel  Mor- 
gan McCreath. 

'70  —  Cynthia  Ann  Crews  to  Juan  Fran- 
cisco Muench;  Patricia  Jane  Graham  to 
James  Donald  Moore;  Doris  June  Lambeth 
(MEd)  to  Ronnie  Lee  Torrans,  Sr. 
'71  —  Elizabeth  Anne  Blalock  to  James 
Bruce  Winthrow;  Mavis  Elian  Coe  to 
Gary  Charles  Sebastian;  Susan  Meredith 
Martin  to  Paul  Eugene  Ralph;  Sandra 
Elease  Maynard  to  Da\id  Lesley  Byrd. 
'72  —  Linda  Arnold  Arthur  to  James  Coop- 
er Carlisle;  Julia  Annette  Jones  to  Richard 
\'ance  Greene;  Janie  Adonna  Lanier  to 
Earl  Seth  Paschal;  John  Edward  Sarda  to 
Dixie  Lee  Cook;  Frances  Anne  Wylie  to 
Charles  JeffreN'  Smith;  Patricia  Ann 
Zuehlsdorff  to  Edward  Stanley  Brazas. 
'73  —  Carolyn  Clayton  to  Dr.  Michael 
Burgess  Shipley;  Marilue  Johnson  to  Ever- 
ett Edward  Sheffield;  Mollie  Cole  Nichols 
to  Walter  Hugh  Henderson,  Jr.;  Haley 
Gordon  Poteat  (MA)  to  Philip  Burch  Mc- 
Gill;  Terry  Ann  Tucker  to  Keith  Paul 
Bolte. 

'74  —  Jane  Harris  Byrd  to  Johnny  Wayne 
Poteat;  Deborah  Lynn  Fonts  and  Mark 
Jackson  Carpenter;  Pamela  Nella  Davis 
(MFA)  to  Robert  William  Raney  Jr.; 
Katherine  Ann  Disosway  to  William  Rid- 
dick  Cowper  III;  Jeanne  Genevieve  Flan- 
nery  to  James  Larry  Taylor;  Susan  Carey 
McFarland  and  Hugh  King  McGlaughon; 
Paula  Jayne  Perkins  and  Roland  Edward 
Waters. 

Ellen  Presnell  to  Da\  id  Carlton  Smoak; 
Sarah  Spaugh  Reeves  to  John  Charles 
Jones;  Karen  Helen  Sjostedt  to  Glenn 
IJarclay  Hough;  Barbara  Doris  Weaver  to 
Emory  McMillan  Bare. 
'75  —  Jo  Ann  Beal  to  John  WUliam  An- 
drews '73;  Elizabth  Anne  Bender  to  Lt. 
Gary  Richardson  Purcell;  Jennie  Owens 
Boyette  to  Fleming  Louis  Loyd  III;  Nita 
Louise  Bradley  to  Douglas  Ray  Campbell; 
Diane  Irene  Brannon  to  Ronald  Darwin 
Walker;  Melissa  Lou  Campbell  to  Harry 
Bourne  Marr;  Beverly  Ann  Clayton  to 
Robert    Philip    Flanigan. 

Linda  Lee  Denton  to  Bobby  Lee  Sells, 
Jr.;  Dena  Leanne  Leonard  and  Robert 
Steven  Jones  '75;  Sara  Lynne  McCall  to 
Michael  Berry  Flack;  Elizabeth  Brooks 
Shaw  and  Kerry  Lynn  Avant. 

Carolyn  Joyce  'Terry  to  John  Garvin 
Allen;  Dawn  Trantham  to  Tim  Holden 
Childers;  Joy  Beth  Wilson  and  Alex  Wil- 
son Barnett  '76;  Vickie  D'Ann  Wither- 
spoon  to  Kenneth  John  Grace  '74. 
'76  —  Debra  Elizabeth  Sizemore  to  Melvin 
Eugene   Boyd. 
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Alumni  Business 


Barbara  Parrish,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


Ballot  suggestions 

Active  members  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation (alumni  who  support  the 
University  through  Alumni  Annual 
Giving  and  who  receive  this  mag- 
azine, vote,  etc.)  are  invited  to  sub- 
mith  suggestions  for  candidates  for 
the  1976/77  ballot  to  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  during  August.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  listed 
below;  communication  may  be  by 
mail   or  by  telephone. 

Officers  to  be  elected  during 
1976/77  for  terms  which  will  run 
from  1977  until  1979  are  a  President 
and  a  Second  Vice  President,  who 
will  serve  also  as  chairman  of  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

Six  associational  trustees  will  also 
be  elected.  For  this  year's  ballot 
the  twelve  trustee  candidates  will 
be  residents  of  one  of  the  following 
North  Carolina  congressional  dis- 
tricts: 4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10.  (Two 
candidates  will  be  named  for  each 
of  the  districts.) 

Lois  Frazier  '42  is  Second  \'ice 
President  and  chairman  of  the  Nom- 
inating Committee  presently.  Her 
address  is  Meredith  College,  Ra- 
leigh. Candidate  -  suggesttions  may 
be  directed  to  her  or  any  member 
of  the  Committee. 

Serving  for  a  second  year  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  are  Barbara 
Davis  Berryhill  '57,  3534  Campbell. 
Charlotte;  Vivian  Miller  Dula  '55, 
309  Shadowbrook  Dr.,  Burlington; 
Ruth  Elliott  '50,  507  Stirling"^  St., 
Greensboro;  Donna  Allen  Flynt  '64, 
1800  Swannanoa  Dr.,  Greensboro; 
Jane  Carpenter  Graper  '58,  19  Win- 
throp  Ct.,  Durham;  Thelma  Da\is 
Hewett  '47.  P.  O.  Box  765,  125 
Heritage  PI.,  Mooresville;  Mary 
Logan  '27,  124  Logan  Ave.,  Ashe- 
ville;  Iris  Washburn  Mauney  '65, 
207  Confederate  St.,  Lexington; 
Polly  Anna  Palmer  '70,  P.  O.  Box 
344,     Lake    Junaluska;     and     Edna 


Earle  Richardson  Watson,  Box  146, 
Roseboro. 

The  following  alumni  have  been 
in\'ited  to  serve  a  two-year  term  on 
the  Nominating  Committee  begin- 
ning in  August:  Alice  Thomas  Ash- 
ton'' '35,  Rt.  8,  Box  257,  Raleigh; 
Alice  Ross  Austin  '45,  Box  104, 
Lenoir;  Jane  Walters  Bengel  '66,  924 
Carr  St.,  Greensboro;  Elizabeth  Ay- 
cock  Blackman  '38,  Box  278,  Fre- 
mont; Gloria  Brisson  '71,  Rt.  2,  Box 
294,  St.  Pauls;  Ann  Hogan  Brown 
'60,  Rt.  12,  Box  330,  Greensboro; 
Arpha  Burrell  "41,  Box  333,  Ruther- 
fordton;  Barbara  Barney  Crumley 
'66.  803  E.  Park  Dr.,  Lincolnton; 
Isabelle  White  Da\'is  '54,  2000  Carey 
Rd.,  Kinston;  John  E.  Dubel,  Jr.  '72, 
Rt.  4,  Country  Village  Apts.,  N. 
Wilkesboro;  Anne  Edwards  Fuller 
'70,  1124  Forestdale  Dr.,  Salisbury; 
Betty  Lou  Mitchell  Guigou  '51,  509 
Italv  St.  NE,  Valdese;  Rosalie 
Holmes  '44,  212  W.  Greene  St., 
Snow  Hill;  Morie  MuiTay  Howard 
"34,  Rt.  6,  Box  26,  Fayetteville; 
Susan  Harrell  Irons  '73,  402  James 
St.,  Chapel  Hill;  Sterling  Moore 
Jones  '51,  1506  Parker  Lane,  Hen- 
derson; Paula  Fountain  Kermon  "64, 
202  York  Rd.,  Green\-ille;  Dawn 
Donahue  Little  '68,  Rt.  11,  Box  1133, 
Sanford;  Ellen  Tucker  Lyon  '49, 
1210  Lakewood  Dr.,  Greensboro; 
Ann  Little  Masemore  '23,  220  Leak 
Ave.,  Wadesboro;  and  Josephine 
Couch  Walker  '57,  515  Alpine  Rd., 
Winston-Salem. 


A  rose-y  gift 


As  a  bicentennial  gift  for  tlie  Uni- 
\ersity,  the  Alumni  Association  has 
purchased  115  rose  bushes  which 
have  been  planted  in  a  sunny  spot 
on  the  Theta  Street  side  of  the  New 
Administration  Building. 

To  help  beautify  the  area  around 
the  new  building,  to  provide  for  the 
University  its  first  formal  rose  gar- 


den, and  to  commemorate  the 
special  year  were  adjudged  fitting 
reasons  for  the  expenditure  of  some 
budgeted  funds  which  remained  at 
the  end  of  the  1974/75  fiscal  year. 

Charles  O.  Bell,  Grounds  Super- 
intendent for  the  University,  design- 
ed the  garden  and  selected  these 
varieties  of  roses  for  it:  Peace,  Amer- 
ica, Yankee  Doodle,  Picnic,  and  Sea- 
shell.  They  were  planted  in  mid- 
April;  they  began  blooming  early 
in  May. 

The  University's  grounds  staff  will 
maintain  the  garden,  and  Marjorie 
Hood  '26,  who  lives  across  the  street 
from  it,  has  volunteered  to  keep  the 
area  trashfree. 

Six  in  76 

Before  the  end  of  die  calendar  year 
there  will  be  six  opportunities  for 
active  alumni  to  participate  in  the 
Alumni  Tours  Program.  On  August 
26  a  tour  will  depart  for  Hawad 
from  Dulles  (D.C. )  International  Air- 
port to  return  on  September  2. 

On  September  3  a  tour  will  depart 
from  Greensboro  for  Labor  Day 
Weekend  in  Las  Vegas  to  return  on 
the  6th.  London  will  be  the  destina- 
tion of  a  tour  to  depart  from  the 
Baltimore  -  Washington  ( D.C. )  Air- 
port on  September  27  and  to  return 
on  October  5. 

A  Fall  Foliage  and  Bicentennial 
Tour  (via  bus)  to  New  England, 
Boston,  and  Cape  Cod  will  begin  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  afternoon  of  Oc- 
tober 9;  it  will  end  in  New  York  City 
on  the  afternoon  of  October  16. 

On  October  13  a  tour  to  Greece 
will  depart  from  Dulles  (D.C.)  Air- 
port, to  return  the  21st.  And  on  Oc- 
tober 29  at  tour  will  depart  for  Russia 
from  Dulles,  to  return  on  November  5. 

Details  of  cost,  departure,  etc.  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Alumni  Office 
at  the  University.  Space  is  limited 
and  is  reserved  on  a  first  come/first 
serve  basis. 
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Commencement  kudos 


A  writer,  a  church  moderator,  a  fam- 
ily life  educator,  and  environmental- 
ist and  a  public  affairs  leader  were 
honored  as  recipients  of  the  Alumni 
Service  Awards  at  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation's annual  meeting  May  S. 
This  year's  recipients  are: 
Heather  Ross  Miller  '61  of  Badin, 
author  of  four  novels,  a  book  of 
short  stories  and  two  volumes  of 
poetiy.  Three  of  her  books  have  won 
national  and  state  awards  she  is  the 
youngest  recipient  of  the  award  in 
the  program's  17-year  history. 
Jane  Harris  Armfield  '60  of  Greens- 
boro, the  first  woman  moderator  of 
the  North  Carolina  Synod  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  second 
woman  in  the  country  to  be  elected 
to  that  eminent  position.  She  was 
also  cited  for  her  work  on  the  boards 
of  trustees  of  Moses  Cone  Hospital 
and  N.  C.  Memorial  Hospital. 
Virginia  Ward  '29  of  Wilmington 
a  home  economist  who  has  contrib- 
uted to  all  facets  of  family  life 
education,  both  in  North  Carolina 
and  abroad  in  West  Pakistan  and 
Nepal  with  the  State  Department's 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. She  helped  to  organize  the 
North  Carolina  Family  Life  Council 
and  sened  as  its  president. 
Alma  Rightsell  Pinnix  '19  of  Greens- 
boro, land  conservationist  and 
beautifier,  who  was  cited  for  her 
many  contributions  to  beautification 
in  Greensboro.  She  has  designed, 
planted  and  directed  others  in  plant- 
ing gardens  and  has  raised  large 
sums  for  beautification  and  preserxa- 
tion  projects. 

Gladys  Strawn  Bullard  '39  of  Ra- 
leigh, civic  leader  who  has  long  been 
active  in  the  Democratic  party  and 
at  present  is  a  representative  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 
She  has  served  as  state  registrar  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  as  chair- 
man of  the  statewide  advisory  com- 
mission for  the  N.  C.  Correctional 
Center  for  Women. 
Betty   Anne   Ragland   Stanback   '46, 


vice  chaimian  of  the  UNC  Board  of 
Trustees,  authorized  the  conferring 
of  1,307  undergraduate,  427  grad- 
uate and  46  doctoral  degrees.  Chan- 
cellor Ferguson  conferred  honorary 
degrees  on  two  alumnae,  Lee  Hall 
'56  and  Eleanor  Ross  Taylor  '40, 
a  former  faculty  member,  Peter 
Taylor,  and  a  nationally  known 
home  economist,  Flemmie  P.  Kit- 
trell. 

Dr.  Hall,  who  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  fine  arts, 
served  as  dean  of  visual  arts  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  Col- 
lege at  Purchase  before  becoming 
president  of  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  last  September.  An  artist 
and  educator.  Dr.  Hall  is  noted  as 
an  exhibiting  painter  and  a  graphic 
artist.  Since  1954,  she  has  had  over 
20  exhibitions  of  her  art. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  wife  of  Peter  Taylor, 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  letters.  Recipient  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 
grant,  she  is  author  of  two  volumes  of 
poetry.  Her  poems  also  have  appear- 
ed in  many  of  .America's  best  literary 
magazines. 

Mr.  Taylor,  who  received  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  letters, 
taught  at  UNC-G  during  three  dif- 
ferent periods  and  pubHshed  his  first 
book  of  short  stories  and  his  first 
novel  while  on  campus.  He  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  short  story  writers  and 
has  earned  a  reputation  as  a  play- 
wright. A  member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  he 
has  received  a  number  of  honors, 
including  the  National  Book  Award. 

Dr.  Kittrell,  who  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  hu- 
mane letters,  is  the  first  home  econ- 
omist to  open  up  possibilities  for 
international  cooperation  in  home 
economics  in  Africa.  She  worked  in 
India  in  the  Point  Four  program  and 
in  Liberia  and  made  nutrition  sur- 
veys in  India  and  Thailand  for  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization. 


Alumni  Golf:  Betsy  Umstead  '49  (fore- 
ground), who  organized  the  golf  and 
tennis  tournaments  which  opened  Alumni 
Weekend,  is  shown  with  golf  champions, 
left  to  right,  Doris  Hutchinson  '39,  Nancy 
Quinn  McCoy  '55  (behind  Betsy),  and 
Reba  Ward  '56.  Instructor  Ellen  Grif- 
fin '40  stands  at  right.  Alumni  tennis 
champion  was  Sylvia  Crocker  Weeks  '57. 
University  Mace:  Hermene  Warlich  Eic- 
horn  '26  and  Clarence  Shipton,  Dean  of 
Student  Services,  display  a  design  for 
the  University  mace  which  members  of 
the  class  of  1926  selected  as  part  of 
their  50th  anniversary  gift  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Gardner  Award:  Dr.  Eloise  Lewis,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Nursing,  received  the 
O.  Max  Gardner  Award  which  is  annually 
bestowed  on  the  most  outstanding  faculty 
in  the  UNC  system. 

Honorary  Degrees:  Dr.  Lee  Hall  '56;  Peter 
Taylor;  his  wife,  Eleanor  Ross  Taylor  '40; 
and  Dr.  Flemmie  P.  Kittrell  received 
honorary  degrees  during  the  84th  grad- 
uating exercises.  Here  Peter  Taylor  is 
hooded  by  Chancellor  Ferguson. 
Alumni  Achievers:  Alumni  Service  Awards 
were  presented  (l-r)  to  Heather  Ross  Mil- 
ler '61,  Gladys  Strawn  Bullard  '39,  Vir- 
ginia Ward  '29  and  Alma  Rightsell  Pinnix 
'19  (also  to  Jane  Harris  Armfield  '60,  who 
was  unable  to  attend). 
Memorial  Gift:  A  silver  coffee  urn,  which 
was  given  by  the  class  of  1951  as  a 
memorial  to  their  everlasting  president, 
Elizabeth  Patton,  and  their  class  advisor. 
Dr.  Lyda  Gordon  Shivers,  is  admired  (l-r) 
by  Anna  Dawson  Hatcher  of  Greensboro, 
Elizabeth  Falls  Heisler  of  Indian  Harbor 
Beach,  Florida,  and  Dr.  Mary  Miller,  now 
a  member  of  the  UNC-G  faculty. 
Commencement:  Chancellor  James  Fer- 
guson is  shown  with  former  Congress- 
woman  Martha  Griffiths  of  Michigan,  who 
gave  the  commencement  address.  A  rec- 
ord number  of  1,775  degrees  were  award- 
ed, 473  of  them  on  the  graduate  level 
including  46  doctoral   degrees. 
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